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The 2-plow Farm- 
all C tractor de- 
livers 22.18 belt 
horsepower to 
drive a McCor- 
mick No. 7 ensi- 
lage cutter; plows 
6to9 acres a day. 





eeefo save soil 
on every farm 


With five Farmall tractors to 
choose from, every farmer can 
The t-plow Formall pick the right Farmall or com- 
Super-A tractor bination of Farmalls for his 
plows 3 to6acresa farm. No farm need be wnder 
day; has standard powered, none over powered. 
tread, Farmall Touch- This means that every farm 
Control. Gives you can now receive the 26-year- 
five-way power. proved advantages of the Farm- 
all System. Important among 
those advantages is this... Farm- 
all tractors and regular McCor- 
The popular Farmall mick farm equipment are “built 


H is a full 2-plow to order” for soil-conserving 
tractor. Interchanges 


many mounted imple- 
ments with Farmall M 
tractor. Plows 9 to 
11 acres a day. 


The Farmall Cub trac- 
tor does all jobs on 


farming. 

For example, with hydraulic 
Farmall Touch-Control or Lift- 
All, the operator lifts the planter 
or cultivator over grassed 
waterways and breezes through 
contour strip point rows, all with 
no waste of time or effort. Regz- 





farms up to 40 acres, = Jar McCormick equipment does 
the scores of jobs that farsighted 
farm management requires. Thus 
International Harvester provides 
the tools for saving the soil while 


Ly farming at a profit. 


many jobs on big 
farms. Plows 31/2 acres 
a day. Does many jobs 
twice as fast as horses. 





On the contour or straightaway, the Farmall M 
tractor gives you easy-to-handle 3-plow power; 
is the largest Farmall available. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER 


cherie batpptn tec aioe 180 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE e CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS 


the expanded service facilities 
of IH dealers throughout America. LISTEN TO JAMES MELTON ON “HARVEST OF STARS" EVERY SUNDAY AFTERNOON ON N&C. 
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COVER PHOTO 


Denver, Colorado, public schools have worked out a plan for 
pre-apprenticeship training in cooperation with local industry 
and organized labor. The cover picture shows boys enrolled in 
the program learning bricklaying in actual practice. Details of 
the plan are described on page 14 of this issue of the JOURNAL. 

















LEGISLATION . 


4 pase Legislature in my state has been in continuous 
session for the last five months, and during that time 
hundreds of bills have appeared on the scene, many 
of these bills backed by powerful interests with strong 
financial backgrounds. As a matter of fact, the bill 
dealing with the greatest re-organization that has ever 
taken place in the state occupied a front place during 
much of the session of the Legislature. Vocational Edu- 
cation and Vocational Rehabilitation received comfort- 
able increases in appropriations, which I sincerely be- 
lieve was brought about by close teamwork on the part 
of the various Vocational Education Divisions and the 
Rehabilitation Division. 

There was no effort made by any separate group or 
division to try to get more than its share of funds appro- 
propriated by the Legislature. The various divisions 
met and decided upon a budget and decided upon a 
Legislative Committee; and after the budget was decided 
upon there was then close planning or teamwork, not 
for the purpose of high-pressuring members of the Leg- 
islature into appropriating necessary monies for Voca- 
tional Education and Rehabilitation but for the purpose 
of showing the members of the Legislature the needs of 
the Vocational Education and the Vocational Rehabili- 
tation Programs. The planning made by the Legislative 
Committee was 90 per cent from the standpoint of in- 
forming the members of the Legislature what had been 
done back home, what was going on back home, and 
what needed to be done back home. 

It is my candid opinion that the time to begin prep- 
aration for necessary legislation is immediately after 
the close of a legislative session. Each division should 


. . . . « Editorial 


begin immediately to keep the general public and the 
legislators informed of what they are doing with the 
money which has been appropriated for them in order 
that the proper ground work will be accomplished prior 
to the next meeting of the Legislature. 

Let us look at the picture from a national level. As 
the Vice-President of a minority group working with the 
American Vocational Association, and perhaps as a rep- 
resentative of a minority group which will not have a 
vice-president on account of recent desirable changes in 
the constitution of the American Vocational Association, 
I can sincerely state that, if the vocational forces of 
these United States wish to continue securing new beach- 
heads, moving forward, and holding ground that has al- 
ready been secured, all that is necessary in the world is 
for each vocational division to inform their Congressmen 
and Senators of their needs back home. It is the folks 
back home in the Congressman’s and Senator’s home 
territory who receive his most attentive ear. It is the 
groups back home who really and truly have a responsi- 
bility of keeping their Congressmen and Senators in- 
formed of the vocational needs in the various states. 

I only wish that all the members of the American 
Vocational Association could see the earnestness and 
sincerity with which their President, their Executive 
Secretary, and their Vice-Presidents work untiringly 
and unselfishly for the future good of the Vocational 
Education Program in the United States. 


J. J. Brown, 
Vice-President, Vocational Rehabilitation, 
American Vocational Association. 
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An Industrialist Looks 
at Education= 








CARL A. GRAY 
President, Grenby Manufacturing Company 
Plainville, Conn. 


ENRY FORD once said that “education is not 

something to prepare one for life. It is a continu- 

ous part of life. And, since earning an income is part 
of life, it should be a part of education.” 

The entire controversy of vocational education versus 
the liberal arts is based on a false premise. Education 
should be balanced. To give increased emphasis to 
vocational education now would be merely to bring our 
education program into line. Education should aim at 
teaching good citizenship, how to earn a living, and 
learning how to live a happy and fruitful life. The 
extent to which these three objectives are separated 
in education is itself a measure of the confusion that 
exists. There is no incompatibility between liberal arts 
and vocational training; they are supplementary, not 
antagonistic in the shaping of the completely educated 
man or woman. 

A recent survey disclosed that of the two and one- 
quarter million youths who reach the age of employ- 
ability every year, about one million and three-quarter 
of them enter the national labor market. A great ma- 
jority of these enter the market “with no better knowl- 
edge of their essential potentialities and no clearer un- 
derstanding of the world of work than poor bemused 
Ferdinand knew about the world of picadors.” In many 
instances the general school graduate of today is pre- 
sented with a sheepskin to cover his vocational naked- 
ness. 

Character, social usefulness, happiness, capacity to 
work together, are rooted in purpose and bound up 
with the choice of a vocation. Such a momentous choice 
should not be left to chance, In an earlier day these 
were developed by the necessity of interweaving work 
and study. In addition to school instruction, youth 
then had work experience. Boys worked with their 
hands building and contriving out of sheer necessity; 
girls cooked, wove, preserved, made candles, soap, and 
did other household tasks. There was a deep respect 
for work. Today work experience cannot be taken for 
granted as a normal part of the average youth’s life be- 
cause the self-reliant community life of the past has 
given way to urban market demands. Consequently the 
school curriculum without the addition of vocational 
guidance and training sets youth adrift on uncharted 
seas without the tools or “know how” to navigate. 
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The Plant of the Grenby Manufacturing Company at Plainville, Conn., with 
inset of Carl A. Gray, President 


WHAT SHOULD OUR SCHOOLS PRODUCE? 


A well-documented book, “Education for an Industrial 
Age,” by Professors Kahler and Hamburger of Cornell 
University, makes this statement: “Our schools are not 
turning out a sufficient number of trained workers to 
keep the American economy adequately manned at the 
key technical and manual levels.”” The author comes 
to the conclusion that the United States is replenishing 
scarcely half of its total skilled labor force. The pres- 
ent distribution of employment in the United States indi- 
cates that 70 per cent of the children in secondary 
schools who go to work at all, will end up seeking tech- 
nical or manual occupations. Four per cent are now 
attending industrial or trade schools, 6 per cent are 
being prepared for agriculture, 8 per cent are concentrat- 
ing on courses designated as home economics. The edu- 
cation of the remaining 80 odd per cent is limited to one 
form or another of the liberal arts, or to routine varieties 
of white-collar work. It is clear that our schools are 
not aware of American industrial requirements. 

If schools are willing to hire expensive athletic 
coaches who are believed essential to carefully evaluate 
squads of students, to select students according to their 
abilities and aptitudes, both physical and mental, sub- 
mit them to intensive training over a period of many 
months for specific jobs on the playing fields—then the 
same schools must have the courage, imagination and 
willingness to bear the expense of sound guidance and 
real vocational help in. preparing students for jobs in 
the industrial fields of work. 

The American parent has given more consideration to 
what he would like his son to be than what his son can 
be. Many children, who will unquestionably have to 
work with their hands, are taught that they must keep 
away from the cutting oil and grease. The error that 
begins in the family is compounded by the schools. 
Whether American educators have entertained unreal- 
istic hopes or not, they have ignored the necessity of 
supplying our economy with the proper types and quan- 
tities of workers. 

Trade and Industrial education is more extensive than 
it was a couple of decades ago when it was almost com- 
pletely neglected by the school systems, but it still con- 
stitutes only 4 per cent of the entire public education 
program. Liberal arts are heavily emphasized in the 
schools, while technological skills are deliberately over- 
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looked. The implication to the student is that manual 
work is undesirable, that desk work is the only pursuit. 
The Liberal Arts schools are dedicated to the production 
each year of swarms of half-cultivated white-collar 
workers who expect to enter the exalted world of the 
adding machine and the business suit, only to have to 
turn to manual or technical labor without preparation 
and with a sense of defeat. Many of them would be 
happier and more rooted had they learned crafts at 
school. 

The greatest asset this country has is its men and 
women; from them come the inventors, producers, great 
spiritual and intellectual leaders of tomorrow. I am a 
manufacturer and think in those terms. To me a good 
school should do precisely what a good factory does: 
Produce usable wealth. The unformed, sometimes 
chaotic minds of youth are taken by the schools even 
as a manufacturer takes raw material, and that raw 
material is shaped into usefulness, If the teachings 
are specious or unsound, the product will be specious 
and unsound in its thinking. The same rule of crafts- 
manship applies to both. We in manufacturing have 
learned that having a finished product on display will 
not sell it if it is something the consumer cannot use. 
Our organizations are continually studying the needs 
of the market and modifying, if necessary, our process- 
ing and our products to meet the demands. Industry 
does not stand still. It cannot afford to stand still. In 
the same way those who have the responsibility in our 
schools for teaching or processing our youth must of 
necessity keep abreast with the times in their thinking 
and instruction. Remember—no businessman has an 
inventory comparable in value to that which ts now in 
our schools! To you teachers who read this, when you 
do your job from day to day teaching in our vocational 
schools, I wonder if you realize the tremendous contri- 
bution you are making. It is my opinion that your 
work has far greater social implications than you sus- 
pect. My one regret is that we do not have far more 
extensive vocational training than we now have in this 
country. Here is why. We often hear the argument 
that industry prefers to do its own training. This is 
used as an excuse by many educators for minimizing the 
need for training. It is true that some of the larger 
companies have excellent training and apprentice pro- 
grams, and have sound employee selection methods as 
well, but the big companies such as Ford, U. S. Steel, 
General Motors, etc., are a drop in the bucket when one 
considers total employment. Sixty-six per cent of all 
the people employed in manufacturing, for example, are 
employed in little shops of less than 100 men. When 
you add the total employed in all other fields, service, 
commerce, agriculture, you will find that over 90 per 
cent of the employed in America are in organizations 
of less than 100 total personnel. Most small organiza- 
tions have inadequate methods of personnel selection 
and training, and when they need men as a rule they 
steal them from the big fellows. Unfortunately, when 
one adds up all the trainees or apprentices from the 
big companies, they are not sufficient to supply the needs 
of the small companies. 

What goes on in our schools from now on will de- 
termine the solutions to the confused preblems of the 
present decade. Our schools will only be as good as 
the citizens are willing to make them. Good schools 
don’t just happen. They have to be made to happen. 
The real strength of our country comes from the dy- 
namic understanding our citizens have for it. Just 
liking America, the sense of having inherited something 
of worth, just the childish notion that someone, some- 
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where, will take care of us without our making any 
effort, is not enough to preserve and improve our heri- 
tage. We all have a stake in education, It is there- 
fore our duty, businessmen, bankers, farmers, manufac- 
turers, all citizens, to see that we have the best equip- 
ment, the best teaching staffs, adequate salaries, etc. 
It is the fault of all the citizens in our community that 
we have permitted so many to drift away from th 
teaching profession. We have made the profession un- 
attractive to good candidates by paying low salaries, by 
community discrimination, political domination, and 
lack of interest on the part of the parents in what goes 
on inside the schoolhouse. 

In this country four million children of school ag: 
are not attending school at all. Many children are going 
to school only six months instead of the normal ten 
months. In many communities schools are already 
overcrowded. During and since the war, 350,000 teach- 
ers have left teaching in addition to the normal turn- 
over. There is a particularly alarming loss of men 
teachers. More than 110,000 “emergency” teachers are 
now employed who do not have the proper qualifica- 
tions; 75,000 teaching positions remain unfilled. 

It boils down to this: We must make our schools an 
integrated part of our lives. We must fight for and 
support good standards of teaching; we must help to 
make the teaching profession attractive. As John 
Donne once said, “No man is an island, entire of itself,’ 
and as surely as you hear my words, if we neglect our 
schools, if we understaff them and underpay our teach- 
ers, we shall be sowing the wind. The whirlwind will 
follow. 

I have taken many words to say what I believe are a 
few fundamental truths: (1) That we must restore faith 
in our future and dignity to the individual; (2) that 
much of the burden of education has shifted from the 
home to the school; (3) we must help make our schools 
into great, honest, intelligent institutions if we are to 
mold the future for our children; (4) that the wall be- 
tween schools and business and industry must be broken 
down; (5) no businessman or industrialist has an in- 
ventory comparable in value to that which is now in our 
schools; (6) schools are intimate, personal, and should 
be looked to far beyond wealth or gadgets. 

One school may be only one microscopic part of the 
educational system of America, but though it may be 
relatively small, in considering the whole field, its im- 
portance is not thereby diminished. In fact it is of 
vital importance to all those young men and women who 
come to it. Let us think, then, in terms of creating new 
educational machinery that will be doing its work of 
building leaders and doers long after all of us are gone. 

Seldom in our history has there been such a challenge 
to businessmen and educators as the days ahead pre- 
sent. How we meet the problems, and adapt our educa- 
tional programs to meet them, will decide not only the 
fate of the individual—it may well have its impact on 
our destiny as one of the oldest functioning democracies. 





SHOP TEACHERS! 


Are you planning a new layout or do you have 
one you're proud of? An exhibit of shop layouts 
is planned for the Atlantic City convention in 
December. Details and application form on 


page 8. 
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ATLANTIC CITY PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


Commercial Art in Atlantic City’s Vocational Curriculum 





Good Mechanics Start Out in an Automobile Repairing Class 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION IN ATLANTIC CITY 


Lentz D. Gotp 
Supervisor, Industrial and Fine Arts 
Atlantic City, New Jersey 


TLANTIC CITY is frequently called the World’s 

Playground. One of America’s most popular 
health and pleasure resorts, it is a preeminent conven- 
tion city, playing host annually to many millions, and 
a summer afternoon will find hundreds of thousands 
upon the beaches. Few realize that almost the entire 
permanent population of 65,000 could be crowded into 
the great convention hall. There are few industries in 
the Atlantic City area. Nevertheless, an effective vo- 
cational program has been presented for the past thirty- 
seven years. 

In September, 1947, the ninth year of a Vocational- 
Technical High School was established. The tenth year 
was added in 1948, and the eleventh in 1949. The en- 
tire four-year program will be in operation by the fall 
of 1950. This new policy terminated the operation of 
the Boys’ Vocational School, which had offered a three- 
year vocational course, and the two Girls’ Vocational 
Schools, which had offered two-year courses. It elim- 
inated the eighth grade graduates’ choice between high 
school and vocational school, and made a high school 
education available to boys and girls preparing directly 
for employment. 

The new vocational building is still in the drafting 
board phase. Until it is constructed, the program is 
housed temporarily in three centers. The academic 
classes and general offices are located in the Ohio Ave- 
nue center, boys’ shops and related classes at Illinois 
Avenue center, and girls’ shops and related classes at 
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Monterey Avenue center. Expansion of program is pre- 
sently limited by existing facilities. 

The Vocational-Technical High School leads to em- 
ployment and is not college preparatory. Transfer is 
possible between the academic and vocational high 
schools, however, at the end of the freshman or sopho- 
more year without loss of time or credit. In these first 
years, a general high school education is supplemented 
by four exploratory shop courses. In the final years, 
four periods of shop and two of related work in auto 
mechanics, beauty culture, carpentry, commercial cook- 
ery, dressmaking, electricity, printing, retailing, or sheet 
metal are offered in addition to courses in English, 
social studies and health. A new course in hotel and 
restaurant training is being formulated. 

In addition to the courses leading to a high school 
diploma, specialized courses in the several trades are 
offered to students who have completed at least two 
years of high school. There are courses for veterans, 
and apprentice training. There is a popular evening 
school program. For students who do not wish to 
work for a high school diploma and who, for economic 
or other reasons, wish to become employed just as soon 
as they reach the legal employment age, a short-term 
general-vocational course is offered. There is a course 
in distributive education. 

The Atlantic City program is chiefly indicative of 
what can be accomplished in a small city with limited 
industrial activities and improvised vocational training 
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The Graphic Arts are not neglected: Linotype Operation Instruction 


facilities. It presently marks the transition from the 
vocational school to the vocational high school in that 
difficult but interesting period before the new plant is 
occupied. It is vocational education in the making. 
The World’s Playground is building today an adequate 
workshop for tomorrow. 

At the seventh and eight grade levels, home economics 
and industrial arts are required subjects for girls and 
boys, respectively. In the eight industrial arts shops, 
general shop courses feature creative work in wood, 
plastic, metal and household mechanics. In the eight 
home economics laboratories, courses in the social arts, 
child care, foods, nutrition, and clothing are stressed. 

In Atlantic City the industrial and fine arts are or- 
ganized in a single department. The arts curricula at 
the high school offers art appreciation, illustration and 
design, studio art, commercial art, stagecraft, arts and 
crafts, industrial arts, architectural drawing, and three 
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ATLANTIC CITY PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


Learning Laundry Work 


Commercial Cooking Training ° 


years of mechanical drawing. The high school course 
in industrial arts stresses industrial design and work in 
many media, including jewelry, ceramics, wood, metal, 
plastics, and household mechanics. 

At the Vocational-Technical High School, the fresh- 
men are required to study English, civics, general math- 
ematics, science, health, drawing for boys, and art ap- 
preciation for girls, plus a double period of exploratory 
shop courses through each semester. The general course 
offered the sophomores includes English, modern history, 
health; and for the girls, commercial arithmetic and 
typewriting. The boys substitute industrial mathe- 
matics and mechanical drawing. All students are again 
required to have two double period exploratory shop 
experiences for one semester each. The specialized vo- 
cational program starts with the junior year. 

Here it is that the boys and girls learn the skills 
that are required to maintain Atlantic City in the fore- 
front of our nation’s resorts. The maintenance of the 
world famous boardwalk, of yachts, beachfront hotels, 
ocean piers, and flashing signs; the preparation of mil- 
lions of shore dinners, the entire task of keeping Atlan- 
tic City one of the world’s greatest resort centers, rest 
in the hands of these youths. It is the job of the voca- 
tional program to prepare them for these pursuits. 





The girls learn to keep each other beautiful—a Beauty Culture class 


in Atlantic City 
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HOW NHA CAN HELP IN 
HOMEMAKING EDUCATION 


CNew Ftomemakers of America 


MARIE C. MOFFITT 


Home Economics Teacher Trainer 
Bennett College, Greensboro, N. C. 


HE New Homemakers of America is the national 

organization of Negro pupils studying homemaking 
in junior and senior high schools. The organization was 
founded in 1944-45 by pupil representatives from all 
the states that are incorporated in the program. This 
was accomplished through a series of sectional and na- 
tional meetings. The first state membership in the 
national organization was accepted in January, 1945. 
On June 1, 1945, there were 315 chapters 
with 9,915 members in 13 states. A non- 
profit corporation, the NHA has for its 
purpose the development of social quali- 
ties, the provision for wholesome recre- 
ational activities, the promotion of bet- 
ter home life for its members and their 
families and service to the school, com- 
munity, state and nation. 

Chartered state associations which in 
turn are composed of local chapters make 
up the NHA. The pupils enrolled in 
homemaking courses, and those who have 
been so enrolled and are still in school 
constitute its active membership, which 
is entirely voluntary. The New Home- 
makers of America is self-supporting, 
operating nationally on membership 
dues. A national program of work which 
is broad in scope is developed annually 
at the national convention. State associations and local 
chapters may adapt and adopt the suggestions to suit 
their needs. 

What part can the college play in helping to promote 
the youth program of the NHA? I am of the opinion 
that the major responsibility of preparing the prospec- 
tive teacher of homemaking for directing the club pro- 
gram rests primarily with the home economics teacher 
trainer and the adviser of the college home economics 
club. A few of the many duties and responsibilities that 
may be assumed by the teacher trainer are: 

I. To help the students see the interrelationship be- 
tween NHA and the homemaking education program. 
Homemaking clubs are primarily planned to help 
pupils learn to work cooperatively among themselves 
and to develop leadership through independent activi- 
ties and experiences on their own. The program offers 
its members an opportunity to develop desirable char- 
acter traits which contribute to leadership, and it helps 
to prepare them for the vocation of homemaking. All 
clubs (whether local, state, or national) have opportu- 
nities for keeping the public informed about the training 
which homemaking offers. The NHA is an integral part 
of the homemaking education program. Personally, I 
believe that it is impossible for a teacher to have a good 
homemaking program without having a good club pro- 
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gram because the objectives of the NHA supplement 
the objectives of the homemaking program. 

II. To interpret the NHA program to the home eco- 
nomics students. This objective may be realized by 
offering an orientation period of from one to two weeks 
during the methods course. Suggestions for orientation 
period activities are: 

1. A study of the Official Guide of New Homemakers 
of America. This activity would acquaint the pupils 
with the history of the organization; 
emblem, purposes, creed, colors, flower, 
motto, national constitution and by-laws, 
installation service, initiation service for 
membership, suggestions for organizing 
the local chapter, suggestions for plan- 
ning a program of work, degrees and 
privileges, and suggested chapter consti- 
tution. It would be helpful at this time 
if each pupil purchased a guide for her 
immediate use. If this could not be done, 
the department could assume the respon- 
sibility of providing a good number of 
guides for student use. 

2. During the orientation period, the 
teacher trainer should make available for 
reading periods all materials received 
from the state office, such as suggestions 
for local chapter programs, state news- 
letters, and other printed materials. 

3. The teacher trainer should take this opportunity 
for: 

(a) Stressing the importance of time and regularity 
of club meetings. 

(b) Informing the pre-service teachers of the requi- 
sites for a good club program. 

(c) Suggesting suitable club activities. 

(d) Suggesting suitable club money-making activi- 
ties, 

(e) Emphasizing the importance of publicity. 

(f) Providing information on sources of home eco- 
nomics club reference material. 

III. To provide the students with experience in plan- 
ning for local, district, state, and national meetings. 
The machinery for this activity would have to be set 
up by a special committee. 

IV. To cooperate with the state adviser of the NHA 
program. This objective may be realized by making a 
special effort to incorporate NHA materials into the 
yearly plans and to secure the services of the state rep- 
resentative when possible. All pre-service teachers 
should have some experience with a local chapter. This 
means that every teacher training center should have 
a local chapter. This would be a factor in determining 
which centers will be selected. 





We Are Going to Have an Exhibit of 
Shop Layouts at the Atlantic City 
Convention Next December! 


The headline tells half of the story. The other half is 
that you are invited to contribute to this exhibit! How 
would you like to display a plan, photograph, or scale 
model of your shop or the shop you'd like to have at the 
Atlantic City convention? Or maybe you are building 
or planning a new school plant and you are particularly 
proud of one or more of the shops in the new plant? 
Others would like to see your plans, photographs, or 
models so why not be one of the “exhibitors”? Clip 
the coupon below, write in the information requested, 
and send it to the committee chairman. 

You don’t have to attend the convention to exhibit 
your plan or model but it would be fine of course if you 
could be there to teli A.V.A. folks the good points of 
your shop. It could be that you might better your 
chances of getting to the convention if you are a partici- 
pant in the shop plans exhibit. But whether you can 
attend the convention or not, send along the coupon if 
you have a good shop layout—or can prepare one. The 
committee wants to know how many plans, photo- 
graphs, and models to plan for, and for what shops. 
The committee will send you the necessary instructions 
and tell you where to mail your exhibit. Exhibit space 
is free of course and the A.V.A. will take good care of 
your exhibit. 


Clip the coupon! 


Shop School Exhibit Committee 
A.V.A. Atlantic City Convention 


D. C. CourtricHT 
Principal Cleveland Trade School 
Cleveland, Ohio 


SAMUEL L. Fick 

Chief, Bureau of Trade & Industrial Educ. 
State Department of Education 
Sacramento, Calif. 


CHARLES W. SYLVESTER 
Assistant Superintendent 
for Vocational Education 
Baltimore, Maryland 


Spencer D. Bensow, Chairman 
Administrative Assistant 

in charge of Adult Education 

Oakland Public Schools, Oakland, Calif. 





ATTENTION! 
STATE VOCATIONAL SECRETARIES 


To avoid non-delivery of the AMErIcAN Voca- 
TIONAL JOURNAL during 1950, be sure to include 
street addresses and postal zone numbers on the 
AWA 1950 membership lists. The new member- 
ship year begins on December Ist. Please get 
your 1950 AVA membership lists in promptly. 
Send them now! 








To: School Shop Exhibit Committee 
c/o Spencer D, Benbow 
1025 Second Avenue 
Oakland 6, Calif. 


From 
CV GOPHAERIEIOBS) is: Scher eae a ores ei 
go eer eee reer rer 
(VOGUE GGRINOESSHOTO). -6s5s we lexiire dd Sia ee rere ees 


| (will) have a shop layout that could be exhibited 
at the A.V.A. Atlantic City convention next December. 
Please send me more information. 


Here is what | have (or can prepare): 

errr er reer rer err Ter 
Pl .. 6. Photographs ..... Scale Model ..... 
Mabitional Wilerrniion ooo os oss cece ice ase eles 
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SHOULD AVA MEET IN 
SUMMER? 


L. H. Dennis 


Every once in a while the AVA Executive Com- 
mittee receives an inquiry relative to the desir- 
ability of holding an AVA Convention in the 
summertime instead of in December. Such in- 
quiries usually come from vocational teachers 
rather than from administrators. The Executive 
Committee is naturally very anxious to arrange 
for the type of an AVA Convention that will be 
the most serviceable to our large AVA member- > 
ship. It will be of interest to know that the 
Milwaukee AVA Convention last December in- 
cluded nearly 1,000 vocational teachers in its at- 
tendance. The question at issue is this: Would 
the attendance of vocational teachers be increased 
if an AVA Convention should be held in the 
summertime? The Executive Committee is put- 
ting this matter before our membership with the 
request that any of you who are interested will 
please send your comments to the national AVA 
oo 1010 Vermont Ave., N. W., Washington 5, 

.€. 

1. Do you favor holding an AVA Convention 
in the summertime instead of in December? 

_ 2. What would be the advantages of a summer 
AVA Convention? 

3. What would be the disadvantages of a sum- 
mer AVA Convention? 

4. Would attendance at the AVA Convention 
be increased or decreased if the convention were 
held in the summertime and upon what do you 
base your judgment in this matter? 
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A South Carolina County Finds Its Schools 





Mean Much to All Its People 


Vocational Education 
in a Rural County 


VERD PETERSON 
State Director of Vocational Education 


Columbia, S. C. 


RANGEBURG County is located in the coastal 
plain section of South Carolina. The land is either 
level or gently undulating. Originally, practically the 
‘ntire county was covered with valuable timber. In the 
iplands north of the town of Orangeburg this was 
argely pine, while in the lower, darker lands to the 
south there was considerable hardwood. The earlier 
industry of Orangeburg County consisted largely of 
cutting and marketing the timber from most of the land. 
Although about 58 percent of the land is still covered 
by forests, most of the original timbers have been cut 
out and marketed. While the timber was being cut, 
trading centers or little towns gradually developed over 
the county, located to some extent on the waterways. 
As land was cut over and cleared, farming began, with 
early emphasis on field crops such as cotton and corn. 
After the coming of the boll weevil the acreage of cotton 
was considerably reduced and livestock and farm truck 
growing became more common, especially in the lower 
part of the county. The trading centers for marketing 
the timber grew into trading centers for carrying on 
farm business, Because of the valuable timber and the 
fertile soil, much wealth has been produced in the 
county, and small towns became the centers for bringing 
together the products of the forests and farms for mar- 
keting. As centers for rural life, these towns provided the 
natural location for the county’s public schools, which 
developed steadily to keep pace with county needs. 
Upon the passage of the Smith-Hughes Law in 1917 
and the development of programs of vocational educa- 
tion with federal aid, vocational agriculture and home 
economics were established in the public schools in these 
centers. 

The public schools of Orangeburg County have been 
financed and administered largely on the local district 
or community basis and much of the money for finane- 
ing these schools for many years came directly out of 
the earning capacity of the people in these communities. 


Providence High School, Orangeburg County 
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Timber-treating vat at Providence is operated by FFA boys for chapter 
treasury and community service 


In connection with the programs of vocational ag- 
riculture and home economics, community canneries, 
farm shops and other service units have been set up. 
Programs of training for both in-school and out-of- 
school people have been carried on ever since the in- 
itiation of the program in the county. Success of the 
programs is evidenced by the fact that the year 1947- 
48 found 1,243 students enrolled in vocational agri- 
culture and home economics in the schools, and 11,379 
adults enrolled in the out-of-school courses. 3,943 
persons used the community canneries, and 2,422 used 
the farm shops. The unusually large number of adult, 
out-of-school enrollees indicates the degree to which 
the people of the county utilize their vocational edu- 
cation facilities to learn new activities while receiving 
valuable economic services at the same time. 

The establishment and use of such community serv- 
ices as the cannery and farm shop grew out of the fact 
that the people of Orangeburg County realized this 
type of training would help them to acquire new skills 
they otherwise would not be able to acquire because 
of the lack of accommodations in the community. 
They also realized that through these activities they 








Vocational Agriculture Building at Norway, Orangeburg County, $6, 
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New books for 


vocational courses 


MOTOR TUNE-UP MANUAL 
By Ralph Jay Everest 


A text for auto mechanics courses by the instructor in motor 
tune-up at the Wiggins Trade-Technical Inst., Los Angeles. 
Full explanations of principles as well as techniques, with 
especially good instruction in auto electricity. Detailed instruc- 
tion on all symptoms and causes of trouble, and every step 
in all repair and tune-up jobs. Fully illus. $5.50. 


RADIO & TELEVISION 
MATHEMATICS 


By Bernhard Fischer 


721 problems with answers, arranged under radio topics, show 
step-by-step how to set up and solve all radio and electronic 
problems involving mathematics. Excellent preparation for FCC 
exams of all classes. A wealth of problem material for teachers 
of radio and applied mathematics. $6. 


MEET THE PLASTICS 
By Clark Robinson 


A complete, up-to-date survey of the plastics industry, its 
products and their many uses, and the vocational opportunities 
in it. Excellent for vocational guidance. Good background for 
industrial arts and vocational courses in plastics. $3.75. 


ELEMENTARY METALLURGY 
AND METALLOGRAPHY 


By Arthur M. Shrager 


The first text on metallurgy for high school and vocational 
courses. Explains fully and in simple terms the science and 
technology of this very important branch of modern engineering. 
Provides a related-science course essential for welding, foundry, 
and all other metal-working training. $4.75. 


PAINTING WITH LIGHT 
By John Alton 


One of Hollywood’s leading Directors of Photography explains 
the equipment and techniques of photographic lighting for close- 
ups, interior and outdoor scenes, and all kinds of special effects. 
The only source of such information. 295 illustrations. $6. 


AIRCRAFT ELECTRICAL 
SYSTEMS. HYDRAULIC 
SYSTEMS & INSTRUMENTS 


By Col. Rollen H. Drake 
The latest volume in the Aircraft Mechanics Series. Very clear 


explanations of these complex systems and their installation 
and operation in modern aircraft. $5.60. 


Send for copies on approval 
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Farmer's co-operative store at Holly Hill 


could improve their standard of living both because 
of improved accommodations in the home and because 
of better working equipment on the farm. Gradually 
these people have learned to do a good many things for 
themselves that formerly they paid other people to do. 

The Providence community in the lower part of the 
county, south of the town of Orangeburg, is a good 
illustration of what a community can do when it works 
together and when it sets up and operates an educa- 
tional system suited to its needs. Providence is strictly 
a rural community located about 20 miles from Orange- 
burg and 9 miles from the little town of Holly Hill. 
The activities of the community center around the public 
school, church, and the community store, all three 
located at the intersection of two paved highways. 
At the school there is a gymnasium large enough for 
basketball, folk games and other recreational activities. 
A school lunch unit, housed in a separate building, 
provides a hot mid-day lunch for in-school children and 
is available for preparation and serving of food for 
community gatherings. The farm shop and cannery 
have ample facilities for training in these fields for 
both in-school pupils and adults. The timber treating 
vat has largely solved the problem of keeping a supply 
of fenceposts and other timber. A dragline and cater- 
pillar tractor, secured from war surplus property, are 
owned and operated by the community and have pro- 
vided a much needed service in the drainage of valuable 
farm land that was otherwise not usable. Service of 
the dragline is directed by a five-member commission 
known as the Providence Drainage Commission. All 
vocational education services are operated on a non- 
profit basis. Only such charges as are necessary for 
operation and maintenance are made. 

Recently the community organized a store and took 
out a charter as a private corporation, owned by the 
people of the community. Prices are, in general, lower 
than prevailing prices elsewhere. All the stock in the 
store is owned locally, no one member being permitted 
to own more than $500 worth of stock. Dividends are 
declared annually on a 6 per cent basis. During the 
truck crop season, a farmers’ auction is maintained 
by the store, since the community is located in a very 
fertile farming area, producing, in addition to cotton, 
many truck crops and much livestock. Also a consid- 
erable amount of milk is produced in this community 
and shipped into Charleston, about 55 miles away. 

The Norway community is located in the higher, 
light soils of the county, 15 miles from Orangeburg 
and 40 miles from Columbia. This area grows a 
larger percentage of cotton, but not so much live- 
stock as Providence, and some truck crops. The Nor- 
way school is equipped with an excellent farm shop 
which is used very extensively by the farmers of this 
community, not only for taking care of the mechanics 

(Continued on page 14) 
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HENRY FORD TRADE SCHOOL 

How to read a micrometer is taught to a boy in the Technology class to 

prepare him for close dimension work in the shop. An oversize 
micrometer is used for demonstrative purposes 


ENRY Ford Trade School, Dearborn, Michigan, 
characterized once as “the most remarkable educa- 
tional demonstration in the world,” began in one room 
with one teacher and six students. It now has approx- 
imately three acres of classroom and shop space; 540 
acres of campus; six acres of producing gardens, planted 
and harvested by the boys; six acres of athletic fields; 
68 full-time instructors; approximately 700 students, 
averaging from 14 to 18 years of age; and a long wait- 
ing list of applicants, numbering in the hundreds. 

In 1916 the late Henry Ford, a former mechanically 
minded farm boy whose own schooling had not extended 
beyond a country schoolhouse, resolved that he would do 
more than build motor cars. He resolved to help in the 
program of building youth. In October of that year, 
the Trade School opened for the purpose of offering 
deserving boys, particularly needy boys, an opportunity 
to “fulfill their educational possibilities and at the same 
time begin their industrial training along constructive 
lines.” 

“Schools are educating people away from life,” Henry 
Ford declared. “I want to take these boys, give them a 
book in one hand, a tool in the other, and develop their 
powers; I want to teach them to-make small parts, in- 
struct them in the operation of machines, and, while 
doing it, give them a sense of responsibility by utilizing 
and coordinating the hand and the mind. A boy can 
study best when he sees what he is doing as a practical 
application of his textbook instruction.” 

Three basic principles were laid down by Mr, Ford 
to guide the school: (1) The boy must not be changed 
into a premature working man. (2) Academic instruc- 
tion must accompany industrial instruction. (3) Pride 
and responsibility are to be maintained by production 
of materials of recognized industrial worth. 

Henry Ford Trade School is a day school. The stu- 
dents live throughout greater Detroit. Any boy in 
metropolitan Detroit area who has completed the ninth 
grade and ranks high in his class may become an appli- 
cant. Following enrollment, new classes spend a full 
week in an orientation program. During this week 
students meet all school personnel and are instructed in 


—_ 
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HENRY FORD TRADE SCHOOL 


E. H. STOELTING 





HENRY FORD TRADE SCHOOL 


Operating a gear hobbler calls for a knowledge of geometry and 
trigonometry 


all phases of the school’s curriculum. A luncheon with 
the school officials at the close of the week is a high 
point in the program. Following the luncheon students 
are given all time needed to ask questions relative to the 
operation of the school and the opportunities to young 
men in the industrial field. 

As a vocational guidance service, the school each 
years plays host to nearly a thousand ninth grade stu- 
dents from schools in metropolitan Detroit. This is 
done to give students a chance to see the Henry Ford 
Trade School in operation, and to hear talks on what 
industry has to offer young men. 

Pursuant to Mr. Ford’s basic educational, as well as 
economic, idea, all of the shop work is productive. No 
operation is performed merely for practice. Every- 
thing is used. For their efforts the boys are awarded 
with cash scholarships. When a boy is enrolled, he is 
given $90 the first semester. If at the close of the 
semester he has a “B” or better average on his report, 
he receives an additional scholarship of $15. The basic 
scholarship for each class is as follows: 10-B, $90; 10-A, 
$105; 11-B, $120; 11-A, $135; 12-B, $150; 12-A, $165. 
All students with a “B” average receive the additional 
scholarship of $15 at an awards assembly. Students who 
have below a “C” average are penalized. A portion 
of the basic scholarship is awarded every other Friday. 
Scholarships are also awarded during the four-week 
vacation period. 

Because it has been found that too frequent changes 
in study tasks interfere with the progress of a boy by 
diverting his interest, the students are divided into three 
sections, each of evual rank. Each section spends one 
full week in the classroom, followed by two weeks in 
the shop. Experience has shown that a student accom- 
plished more by this method than when each day is 
divided between the classroom and the shop. The entire 
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year comprises 16 weeks of academic work, 32 weeks 
of shop work, and 4 weeks of vacation. 

Academic training is closely correlated with shop 
training. Courses studied include algebra, plane geome- 
try, technology, drafting, English, journalism, Ameri- 
can literature, trigonometry, physics, general chemistry, 
civics, economics, and lectures and class discussions on 
character building. Graduates who have mastered the 
work are thoroughly familiar with shop drawings and 
practices and are able to solve most of the mathematical 
problems involving plane trigonometry. 

Henry Ford Trade School is accredited by the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, giving graduates an entrance into 
college if desired. 

Shop activities demonstrate the value of the academic 
training given in the classrooms. Shop training is given 
in the following departments: tool, die, gage, forge, 
foundry, carpentry, heat treatment, sheet metal, tool 
repair, wood patternmaking, and electrical. Responsi- 
bility is given to the boys in their shop operations, and 
the instructors offer help only as the students need it. 
The sense of progress is thus developed together with 
self-reliance. 

Each job is done on a work order. An estimator 
designates the number of hours required by a skilled 
mechanic to complete the operation. An accurate record 
is kept, and the boys try to come within the estimate. 
On an average, the boys spend about 25 per cent more 
time than that required by skilled men. 

Accurate skill is achieved by the students. Many 
operations that require accuracy to one-tenth of one- 
thousandth of an inch are performed. The spoilage 
averages less than 114 per cent, little more than that 
of the average toolroom. 

In all this training, the school holds the following 
ideals before the boys in the shop and, as far as possible, 
in the classroom; cleanliness and safety come first, then 
accuracy. Slow accuracy is no longer valuable, there- 
fore speed becomes the fourth ideal. Fifth is originality, 
the ability to develop better methods and better work. 
The school believes that if a student is satisfied with 
what his instructor can show him, he can never know 
the joy of producing something better or of doing some- 
thing in a better way. 

While the school is endowed by Henry Ford, spon- 
sored by the Ford family, and the shop section located 
on Ford Motor Company property, it is independent 
of Ford Motor Company and operates under a board of 





HENRY FORD TRADE SCHOOL 


Drafting courses cover practical problems 
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HENRY FORD TRADE SCHOOL 
Harvest time on the six-acre Ford Trade School garden, entirely student- 
farmed 


trustees. The present faculty executives are S. D. 

Mullikin, Superintendent; John W. Busman, Assistant 

Superintendent; Gordon A. Yerex, Personnel Director; 

Albert M. Wagener, Supervisor of Shop Training; and 

Fred S. Nicholson, Supervisor of Academic Training. 
(Continued on page 25) 





AVA CONGRATULATES NEW NEA PRESIDENT 





Dr. Andrew D. Holt 
President, National Education Association 


Dr. Andrew D. Holt of Tennessee was elected Presi- 
dent of the National Education Association for 1949-50 
at the recent annual convention of the NEA at Boston. 
Dr. Holt has been serving as Executive Secretary of the 
Tennessee Education Association. 

The AVA congratulates the NEA upon the selection 
of this outstanding educator as President for the coming 
year, and wishes to extend sincere congratulations to 
Dr. Holt. 
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SIX-STATE VOCATIONAL MEETING PROVES 
SUCCESS AT SPRINGFIELD 


FIRST NEW ENGLAND 
REGIONAL VOCATIONAL 
CONVENTION 


PRINGFIELD, Massachusetts, Trade High School ta seas 


was the headquarters May 13 and 14 for the first TERESINA B. THOMPSON 
New England States Regional Vocational Convention. : ; Eas ~ a E 
All six New England states participated in arranging Counselor, Springfield Trade High School 


the joint conference, and in conducting the general and a , ; ‘ 
sectional meetings. Sectional meetings were held on Saturday morning, 

Over one thousand persons registered for attendance followed by a closing dinner meeting at Rovelli’s Res- 
during the two-day gathering, and every activity on the  ‘t@urant. L. H. Dennis, AVA Executive Secretary, ex- 
agenda had capacity participation. Commercial ex- tended greetings of the Association, and local officials 
hibits, representing twenty-four well known firms, were and school heads made brief talks. The main speaker 
attractively arranged in the large gymnasium of Trade 3+ the dinner meeting was Carl A, Gray, prominent in- 


High School. Visitors were conducted to the several dustrialist of Plainville, Connecticut, and President of 
shops and classrooms to observe students at work and the Connecticut Vocational Association. Speaking as 
to inspect facilities and equipment. In the school cor- % businessman, Mr. Gray delivered a forceful message 
ridors, displays of Trade School products were exhibited. on the subject of education and the need for a realization 


The Convention was opened officially on Friday, May _!, the critical role the nation’s schools play in the main- 
13, with a General Session in the Springfield Trade High taining of our standards of living and our democratic 


School Auditorium at which Herbert P. Schmidt, Presi- heritage. (Mr. Gray's address is printed in full on 
dent of the Massachusetts Vocational Association,  20ther page of this issue of the JourNat.) 
presided. After a welcoming address by Mayor Daniel This very successful Regional Convention was the 


B. Brunton, and greetings from Dr. George A. Burridge,  0Utgrowth of suggestions made in 1948 at the Apprentice 
Director of Springfield Trade High School, Dr. Alden _! taining and Vocational Education conference held in 
H. Blankenship, Superintendent of Schools, and Mr. Williamstown, Mass. The suggestion was referred to 
Gilbert C. Hancock, Chairman of the Springfield School 2, Special committee representing the six New England 
Committee, the Convention heard a panel discussion States, which held several meetings at Boston to work 
on proposed plans and recent developments in voca- out plans for the Convention. Local committees were 
tional education, with M. Norcross Stratton, State  ®PPointed to look after details as follows: Chairman 
Director of Vocational Education in Massachusetts, 1% charge of local arrangements, Dennis J. Brunton; 
presiding. The principal speaker at the General Session Entertainment, Virginia Simes; Hotels, Housing and 


was President E. L. Williams of the American Voca- Luncheon, Herman Drayer and Agnes Mansfield; Prizes 
tional Association, who emphasized the place of vo- and Favors, Henry Bradley; Exhibit Booths, Vincent 
cational education in the general educational picture. (Continued on page 20) 





Commercial Exhibits Were Popular—This one is Bell & Howell's School Exhibits Attracted Convention Visitors 





“Filmosound” display 
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JAMES R. WARDEN 


Coordinator of Apprenticeship Training 
Emily Griffith Opportunity School 
Denver, Colorado 


PRE-APPRENTICESHIP IN BRICKLAYING 


PLAN for the pre-training of applicants for appren- 
ticeship in the bricklaying trade in Denver was 
tried out in 1948 and found to be very satisfactory. 
After careful consideration, the apprenticeship advisory 
committee, the local contractors association, the local 
union, the Western Masonry Training Association, Inc. 
(composed of the brick and tile manufacturers of Den- 
ver), and the Emily Griffith Opportunity School gave 
their approval to the plan, which operates as follows. 
Apprentice applicants are screened by the apprentice- 
ship advisory committee, then admitted to a class in 
practical bricklaying. They are required to complete 
the eight-week, 320-hour course, which gives them in- 
struction in the use of tools and materials of the craft, 
and actual practice in laying bricks. The concentration 
of instruction into eight hours a day, five days a week, 
helps trainees to develop quickly the necessary skills 
to make them of some immediate value to contractors. 
As a result of this concentrated, pre-indenture train- 
ing, contractors can start apprentices to work on the 
job, with confidence that they know something about 
handling tools and materials, and can give them oppor- 
tunities for assuming a certain amount of responsibility. 
During this period the apprentice attends evening re- 
lated instruction classes at the Emily Griffith Oppor- 
tunity School to study plan reading, layout, and other 
subjects related to the trade, on the basis of 144 hours 
per year. The new plan for incorporating pre-training 
with the regular apprenticeship program has eliminated 
many of the flaws in the former method of placing the 
new apprentice on the job without pre-training. 


The regular plan, previously followed, provided that 
the advisory committee interview and approve the 
applicant, after which he was immediately indentured 
to a contractor. Naturally, the apprentice was of little 
immediate value since he did not possess any skills or 
knowledge of the trade. The instruction given at the 
Emily Griffith Opportunity School was too spread out 
to give the trainee immediate and adequate supplemen- 
tary practice in actual bricklaying since he was only 
able to attend two hours per evening, two evenings per 
week. Because his progress was slow, it was not unusual 
for the trainee to become discouraged and drop out. 
Sometimes it was the contractors who complained that 
their apprentices were not showing satisfactory progress. 
All in all, the trade was losing too many potential crafts- 
men. 

Under the new plan, the apprentice and the contractor 
both have a feeling of confidence at the beginning of 
their work together. The pre-indenture training also 
suffices as a try-out period during which time the in- 
structor, committee, contractor, and the trainee all may 
have an opportunity to check on the validity of selec- 
tion. After starting the term of apprenticeship, drop- 
outs have been less than one percent. Classes are 
operated when apprentices are needed to bring up the 
quota and are discontinued when this need is satisfied. 
There are over 500 percent more bricklayer apprentices 
in Denver now than in 1939 or 1940. It is possible that 
this plan may point the way toward setting up a type of 
program in other trades which will promote better selec- 
tion of apprentices with less turnover and fewer drop- 
outs. 





VOCATIONAL EDUCATION IN A RURAL COUNTY 
(Continued from page 10) 


of the farm but in making and repairing equipment for 
the home. There is a community cannery at the school 
and, in connection with it, a school lunch. 

Norway High School provides secondary school fa- 
cilities for the pupils from a number of elementary 
schools located in the area. The teaching of agri- 
culture in this school began in 1918 and has grown in 
interest and effectiveness in the community since that 
time. Home Economics has also become a very definite 
part of the school and of the educational activities of 
both adults and in-school people. 

As the above indicates, the gradual growth of educa- 
tion in vocational agriculture and home economics in 
Orangeburg County has made the people more conscious 
of the economic value of their schools to the community 
from year to year. They have been willing to levy taxes 
to help support these programs. As this development 
has taken place more interest. has been shown in the 
schools—better school buildings have been constructed, 
more recreational activities sponsored, and community 
activities of all kinds have been centered around the 
schools. Thus the schools of this rural county play 
a vital part in the whole community life—a situation 
ideal for all the people. 
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AVA COMMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS 


At the Spring Meeting of the AVA Executive 
Committee, the following Resolutions Committee 
was appointed to serve at the Atlantic City AVA 
Convention and to make a report to the House 
of Delegates at that time. 

It will be noted that John G. Glavin of Massa- 
chusetts has been requested to serve as temporary 
chairman of the committee in order to get the 
work of the committee under way between now 
and the time of the convention. When the com- 
mittee meets at Atlantic City on Tuesday morn- 
ing, December 6th, it will then elect its permanent 
chairman for the duration of the convention. 

Agriculture—John G. Glavin, Massachusetts, 
Chairman 

Home Economics—Mrs. Rosa Loving, Vir- 
ginia 

Industrial Arts—Verne L. Pickens, Missouri 

Vocational Guidance—John Kubiak, Wis- 
consin 

Industrial—Joseph R. Strobel, Ohio 

Distributive—John R. Waldeck, Colorado 

Vocational Rehabilitation—R. C. Thompson 
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ROLE OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 
IN APPRENTICESHIP EMPHASIZED 


Magnolia Apprenticeship Conference 


ARTHUR L. HOWARD 
Apprenticeship Conference Sectional Reporter 


THE role of vocational education in modern appren- 

ticeship was emphasized at the Fifth Annual 
Eastern Seaboard Apprenticeship Conference, held at 
Magnolia, Massachusetts, on June 15, 16, and 17, 1949. 
At the Conference leading vocational educators met with 
representatives of management, labor, and government 
‘rom throughout the United States and Canada: 


Scope of Apprenticeship 


The magnitude and importance of the apprenticeship 
program, which the Conference sought to improve and 
extend, is illustrated by the fact that approximately a 
quarter of a million apprentices are now registered 
under formal apprenticeship programs in this country. 
Standards of apprenticeship under which this training 
takes place require that the rotation of apprentices 
among work experiences be combined with at least 144 
hours of related technical instruction each year. It is 
through this means of combining classroom education 
in related subjects with practical job experience that 
government and industry are seeking to assure the re- 
plenishment of the nation’s supply of skilled craftsmen. 

Labor and management have recognized their respon- 
sibility in meeting this need. With the help of the 
Federal Bureau of Apprenticeship they have created 
national apprenticeship committees in most of the basic 
industries, using skilled workers. These national com- 
mittees are supported at the local level, where the 
training is actually done, by a network of 6,630 local 
joint apprenticeship committees. The rapid expansion 
in the number of joint apprenticeship committees, as 





The Head Table at Magnolia’s Hotel Oceanside: left to right, M. Norcross 
Stratton; Archie J. Mooney, Forrest H. Shuford, Marian E. Martin, Hubert 
L. Connor, Archie A. Pearson, Claude A. Putnam, John J. DelMonte, 
L. H. Dennis, Leon W. Weir, Arthur W. Devine, William F. Patterson 
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Some of the Magnolia Conference members—tL. H. Dennis, second from 
left, front row 


well as those plants which operate apprentice training 
programs independently, has placed upon vocational 
education the responsibility of providing related class- 
room instruction on a scale heretofore unknown. They 
are being called on not only to provide this instruction 
for a quarter of a million enrolled apprentices, but to 
develop the necessary curricula for nearly 300 recog- 
nized trades. These trades are scattered throughout 
the country wherever skilled craftsmen are needed. 
This is one of the most challenging, and at the same 
time most rewarding, efforts facing vocational educa- 
tion today. 


L. H. Dennis Keynotes the Problem 


In his speech keynoting the theme and objectives 
of the Conference, Mr. L. H. Dennis, Executive Secre- 
tary of the American Vocational Association, said, 
“Skilled craftsmen have always been needed and we 
cannot envision a time when they will not be needed 
in the building of a strong America. . . . Population 
increases, industry increases, the complexity of our econ- 
omy increases, and each enforces increase in the number 
of workers that must be trained.” Mr. Dennis enumer- 
ated the groups which share the responsibility in the 
development of skilled craftsmen, including manage- 
ment, labor, the Federal Bureau of Apprenticeship, 
the State Apprenticeship Councils, and the vocational 
schools, and listed the more important responsibilities 
of those groups. “The question is not one of responsi- 


bility alone,” said he, “but of cooperation in the respon- 
sibility. . . . It indeed augurs well for the future of the 
program that leaders in the various groups here repre- 
sented have come together for the purpose of pointing 
the way to finer accomplishments in workmanship, in 
cooperation, and in better relationships among the 
groups themselves.” 
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Financing Related Instruction 


One of the key problems raised in vocational educa- 
tion in response to the extensive demand for related 
instruction was the difficulty of obtaining the money 
necessary to do the job. The factor of cost was a recur- 
ring theme in each of the separate section meetings 
devoted to the discussion of apprenticeship problems. 
Section meetings were held for the machine tool, foun- 
dry, textile, automotive, railroad, graphic arts, jewelry, 
and building trades industries. Two meetings were held 
for the sole purpose of discussing vocational education 
in relation to apprenticeship. 

It was recognized that in many cases vocational edu- 
cation has insufficient funds to enable them to provide 
the needed related instruction. The means of financing 
related instruction is somewhat different in each of the 
48 states. Related instruction for apprentices has had 
to depend on piecemeal appropriations from the local, 
state and federal governments. This situation has been 
largely alleviated during the past few years by the influx 
of veterans into apprenticeship, with the corresponding 
availability of money from the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion. 

Mr. Carl E. Herrick, Supervisor of Administration of 
the Division of Vocational Education, Massachusetts 
State Department of Education, presented his view on 
the situation. Although Mr. Herrick emphasized the 
cooperative relationship of his organization and the Vet- 
erans’ Administration, he does not believe that the finan- 
cing of related instruction should depend entirely on the 
money that the Veterans’ Administration makes avail- 
able. “Related training for apprentices must be financed 
on a sound basis to serve both veteran and non-veteran 
alike,” said Mr. Herrick. 


Training Apprentice Instructors 


Directors, Supervisors and Instructors for vocational 
education attending the sessions expressed a preference 
for practical tradesmen as a source of instructors for 
related classes. They felt, however, that provision 
must be made to provide teacher training for these 
tradesmen before they can be expected to teach ef- 
fectively. 

One of the most serious problems confronting appren- 
ticeship has always been the inability of many journey- 
men to instruct apprentices while they are receiving 
practical experience on the job. Mr. R. C. Keenan, 
Apprentice Supervisor for the Erie Railroad, presented 
a solution to this problem which his concern has found 
effective and which he recommends to all other indus-: 
tries: The Erie Railroad has instituted job instruction 
training for all of its journeymen, ovér 70 per cent of 
whom have already completed the course. During the 
last year of the term of apprenticeship, job instruction 
training is given to apprentices to prepare them for the 
time when they, as journeymen, will be instructing ap- 
prentices. 


Modernization of Related Instruction Curricula 


Need for the continual revision of instruction outlines 
so that they will keep pace with technological changes 
in industry was emphasized by Mr. John A. McCarthy, 
Assistant Commissioner of Education of New Jersey. 
Mr. McCarthy believes that vocational education must 
continually provide instructors with up-to-date infor- 
mation on new techniques in industry to enable them 
to coordinate their instruction with these changes. He 
advocates that all teachers be required to attend addi- 
tional training classes recurrently in order to bring them 
up to date with the changes in industry. 
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Pre-Apprentice Training by the Vocational School 


Among the new developments in related technical in- 
struction discussed by the conferees was the use of pre- 
apprentice classes to introduce new apprentices to the 
trade and make them more immediately productive. A 
number of those present felt that the classes which have 
been so widely used recently in the mason trade may be 
suitable for much more general application. In the 
words of Dr. M. Norcross Stratton, Director, Massachu- 
setts Division of Vocational Education, “Introductory 
school classes of short duration can acquaint the ap- 
prentice with the tools and terms of the trade and intro- 
duce him to fundamental manipulative skills. In this 
way we may be able to eliminate sending the apprentice 
on such errands as that of sharpening a file, or that of 
obtaining a left-handed monkey wrench.” 


Related Instruction in Isolated Areas 


The problem of providing related instruction for 
apprentices where there is an insufficient number of them 
so that classes can be set up for each trade was pointed 
up by Mr. R. Guy Foster, Area Supervisor of Apprentice 
Training, New York State Department of Education. 
In Mr. Foster’s opinion the best available solution for 
such situations is the establishment of classes with 
mixed groups of apprentices from different trades. This 
can be done effectively only when extensive assistance 
is given to local school officials in the preparation of 
curriculum and the supply of instruction material. It 
is also essential, in Mr. Foster’s view, to establish train- 
ing programs to prepare instructors for teaching appren- 
tices from different trades in the same class. 

Mr. Richard W. Howes, Assistant Director of Voca- 
tional Education, Connecticut State Department of 
Education, emphasized that while a great deal of the 
work in the preparation of related material has already 
been accomplished, much more remains to be done, not 
only in the development of related instruction but in 
the testing of the progress of the apprentice. 


Apprenticeship Essential to Mass Production 


The vital role of organized apprenticeship in provid- 
ing the skills necessary to produce the precision jigs, 
dies, and fixtures essential to mass production was 
stressed by Mr. Archie A. Pearson, Manager of the 
Training Department, Ford Motor Company, in the 
main address of the sessions. Mr. Pearson, who repre- 
sented the concern which has led industry in mass-pro- 
duction, described the expanding need for apprentice- 
ship experienced by Ford over its many years of 
operation. The Ford program, which began in 1915 
with training in the single trade of tool and diemaker, 
now provides apprenticeship in 18 skilled trades under 
the supervision of a joint apprenticeship committee. 
Since its inception the program has graduated over 6,000 
skilled journeymen, and enrollment has averaged over 
1,200 apprentices since the end of World War II. Mr. 
Pearson pointed out that the construction and main- 
tenance of the intricate machines of modern industry 
are tasks requiring genuine craftsmen. 


Sponsorship of the Conference 


The Massachusetts State Apprenticeship Council and 
the Bureau of Apprenticeship, U. S. Department of 
Labor, were hosts to the Conference. It was the fifth 
in an annual series which have proved valuable as 
sounding boards for ideas about apprenticeship of lead- 
ers from management, labor, government, and educa- 
tion. The Conference activities were centered at the 
Oceanside Hotel in Magnolia, on Massachusetts’ North 
Shore. Over 500 representatives attended the sessions 
from 20 states and Canada. 
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WHAT AG TEACHERS SAY -- 


WHY AGRICULTURAL INSTRUCTORS LIKE OR DISLIKE THEIR JOBS 


IRVING GERHARDT 


Instructor, Vocational Agriculture 
Madison, Wisconsin 


OR almost thirty years, vocational education in 
4 agriculture has been offered to Wisconsin people 
through the medium of all-day classes in high schools 
for young farm men, and evening schools for more adult 
farmers. During this period, approximately 600 differ- 
ent teachers have served as instructors of agriculture in 
one capacity or another. Constructive criticism from 
these teachers has always been welcome and has had a 
large bearing upon the growth and development of voca- 
tional agriculture in the state. At no time until the 
present, however, has an attempt been made to gather 
concrete data and opinions from the men who have 
served and are serving as agricultural instructors of 
the state. 

It was conceived that such a study, similar in some 
respects to two other studies conducted in 1945 in Vir- 
ginia and California, would present information of im- 
portance in evaluating the vocation of teachers of agri- 
culture in Wisconsin. It was felt that information of 
this type could be used profitably, not only by those 
concerned with the administration of vocational agri- 
cultural policies in the state, but also by teacher training 
institutions, present and prospective teachers and the 
general public. 

In planning the study, it was decided to solicit in- 
formation from all teachers of agriculture, regardless of 
how long they had taught. Reactions from present 
instructors in their first or second year of teaching were 
regarded as a valuable portion of the study. No differ- 
entiation was made as to the apparent success of the 
teacher. Place, type, or amount of training was not 
considered. 

Special questionnaires were developed for each of the 
three classes of men (present instructors, special in- 
structors, and former instructors). Five leading ques- 
tions, arranged to require a minimum of writing, were 
sent to each group. Men, depending upon their classifi- 
cation, were asked to answer such questions as: 

1. Reasons why they continued or had left agricul- 
tural teaching jobs. 

2. Features of agricultural teaching they liked and/or 
disliked. 

3. Suggestions for improving the job of teaching 
agriculture. 

4. Types of work undertaken since leaving this voca- 
tion. 

5. Per cent of salary increase or decrease compared 
to highest salary earned as an agricultural instructor. 

6. Evaluation of this experience in relation to subse- 
quent work. 

An average of 76 per cent replied to the approximate 
number of 600 questionnaires that were sent out. One 
hundred and eighty-six present teachers of high school 
agriculture returned forms. From these replies, the fol- 
lowing major reasons why men were continuing work 
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as instructors of agriculture were established: (1) De- 
sire to teach; (2) Valuable experience; (3) Financial 
interests; and (4) Lack of a more suitable work op- 
portunity. 

Approximately 45 per cent of the younger teachers 
did not plan to make agricultural instruction a lifetime 
career. Only 11 per cent of the older teachers felt that 
they might leave this field. 

A total of 20 desirable features of agricultural teach- 
ing were mentioned 500 times by the total number of 
men reporting. Foremost among those listed were: 
(1) Adult contacts; (2) Opportunity to work with 
young people; and (3) Importance of work to the 
community. 

Salary improvements and reduction of total work 
hours were the two chief suggestions for improving this 
profession. While the total number of suggestions for 
improvements were smaller than the number of desirable 
features mentioned, greater emphasis was placed on the 
inadequacy of salaries and the need for a reduction of 
work hours. Many full-page letters supplementing and 
explaining the reasons for these suggestions were sub- 
mitted. A quotation from one of these letters follows 
since it was repeated by such a large percentage of the 
instructors: “The portal pay is not enough, nor is there 
time left for the enjoyment of a full life if all the duties 
which the authorities hold up as desirable are accom- 
plished.” 

Questionnaires were returned by 169 men who had 
formerly been teachers of agriculture. Data received 
from these replies provided the following analysis of 
vocations pursued by individuals who left agricultural 
teaching: 


Per cent 
Agriculture Extension ........... . 8 
Other Educational Work ....... 17 
Private Industry ........... 11 
25s, 5-0 5 new irda 5, Bo ale ae 11 
Government Work ................ 9 
CINE ois cesacantatieean a 
IANO: 5 ohn ee 3 
Miscellaneous ................. 5 


These men left agricultural instruction primarily be- 
cause they felt that the new work offered better oppor- 
tunities for the future, and better salaries. Many of 
them objected to the evening work required in teach- 
ing agriculture. Sixty-six per cent felt that the experi- 
ence gained in teaching agriculture had been of great 
value to them in making a success of subsequent occu- 
pations, while 25 per cent gave a medium value rating 
to this background. 

All of these persons were earning considerably more 
money than they had earned as agriculture teachers. 
Because of increased teaching salaries, however, it would 


(Continued on page 22) 
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What’s phosphorus 


Just a half a pound of your 250-lb. pig is phosphorus. 
This seems a small amount. But without it, your 
pig would die. And there are other minerals just as 
vital to livestock. Some they need in quite large 
amounts... calcium and sodium as well as phos- 
phorus. Others we call trace elements. These they 
need in very small amounts...such as cobalt, 
iron, copper and manganese. 


But your animals do need these trace elements. 
The people at the agricultural colleges have proved 
that past all doubt. Some minerals are a “‘must”’ if 
you want to raise healthy, fast-gaining cattle. That 
goes for lambs and hogs, too. For example, these 
men find that grass and grains in Dade County, 
Florida, are short of copper and iron. Clallam 
County, Washington, needs iodine to check goiter. 
They know that San Diego County, California, 
hasn’t enough phosphorus. In Aroostook County, 
Maine, the scarce mineral is cobalt. Ranchers and 
farmers in these four corners of the country have 
this problem. Their feeds and forages are short of one 
or more vital minerals. Many other areas share the 
problem, including parts of the great Corn Belt. 


But you ask, “How can I spot animals which 
suffer from mineral shortage?’ It’s not too easy. 
If the lack is serious, your stock may have rickets, 
“big neck,” anemia or other ailments. But there 
are some early symptoms you can spot. These are 
bone chewing, loss of appetite, slow gains, rough 
and scrubby coats. Or just a general unthrifty con- 
dition gives you the clue. If you start feeding a 
mineral which contains the essential trace elements, 
you may bring them around fast. But if this doesn’t 
work, then you should consult your veterinarian, 
county agent or agricultural college. 


The common mineral deficiencies in your area 
are known. By feeding mineral-balanced rations, 
you can correct these lacks. Or you can build up 
the mineral content of the soil. Either, or both, of 
these will help you grow healthier livestock, at a 
lower cost. 


mee" OUR CITY COUSINGTWT™ 


Says our City Cousin, “Say! 


[7 | thought you said 





4 ~ he's stuffed with hay!” ) 


Martha Logan Recipe fer 


FRENCH MEATWICH 


Make sandwich of 2 slices of bread, using 1 slice of cold meat and 
1 slice of cheese as the filling. Dip each sandwich into a mixture 
made of | slightly beaten egg and % cup milk. Pan fry in a small 
amount of butter, margarine or clear drippings over low heat. 
Turn to brown. Serve at once with cole slaw or fruit salad. 
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Supplemental Mineral for 


Wintering Range Ewes 


by William H. Burkitt 
Montana State College 


William H. Burkitt Thirteen mineral elements are known to 
necessary for normal functioning of an 
animal body. However, this does not mean that all 13 must 
be supplied in a mineral mixture. Many of them are present, 
under usual feeding conditions, in sufficient amounts for 
breeding ewes. Those lacking in Montana include sodium 
and chlorine (salt), iodine, phosphorus, and possibly cobalt. 
Lack of sufficient iodine in the ration of pregnant ewes 
results in lambs being born with “big neck’’ (goiter). Thin 
wool in lambs may also result. If dead or weak lambs have 
shown “big neck”? or thin wool at birth in past years, 
stabilized iodized salt should definitely be fed the ewes 
this winter. 

Phosphorus deficiency may exist in wintering range ewes, 
particularly if there is little or no supplemental feeding. 
Abortions and weak lambs may result from deficient phos- 
phorus. Pregnant ewes should have from 0.16% to 0.18% 
phosphorus in their feed. Many grass hays and mature 
range grasses contain less than 0.15% phosphorus and some 
contain as low as 0.04% phosphorus. Bone meal, defluori- 
nated rock phosphates, and monosodium phosphate are 
satisfactory sources of phosphorus. Palatability and con- 
sumption may be improved by mixing with salt. 

Cobalt is believed to be needed by micro-organisms in the 
paunch. A lack results in loss of appetite, less feed consump- 
tion, and eventually starvation. A possible cobalt deficiency 
may be guarded against by mixing 1 ounce of cobalt salt 
with each 100 pounds of stock salt. Cobalt carbonate, 
chloride, or sulfate are all satisfactory. (Editor’s note: The 
principles of nutrition discussed above apply to most kinds of 
livestock and in all parts of the country.) 


Soda Bill Sez... 
If your grass is receding, it’s time to re-seed. / 
Don’t “‘itch’’ for what you want—scratch for it. 


FREE! The Story of Poultry 


Children and grownups, too—here’s 
another booklet in Swift’s popular Ele- 
mentary Science Series. Like the others 
in the series (on Soils, Plants, Meat 
Animals and Grass), ‘““The Story of 
Poultry” (Booklet E) gives the answers 
to many interesting questions. Do 
you know— 

Where the first chickens came from? 

Which breed of poultry is native to 

America? 

How the shell gets around an egg? 
You'll find the answers to these and dozens of other 
questions in ‘“The Story of Poultry.” Lots of pictures— 
easy-to-read words. Write for your copy today and show 
this notice to your school teacher. Yes, there are free 
copies for every kid in your class, if requested by your 
teacher. If you’d like the other booklets in the series 
mentioned above, ask for them, too. They are all FREE! 
Address your letters: 


Agricultural Research Dept., Story of Poultry 


Swift & Company chicaco a iLuinots 
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Hello Again! 


We are glad to be back with the 
Swift page of information and ideas. 
What did we do all summer? Well, 
among other things, we visited with 
farmers, ranchers, agricultural editors 
and educators. And we rounded up 
the facts we need to make these messages interesting 
and useful to you producers. As we said away back in 
1944—‘*This is your page, and we welcome suggestions 
from our readers.” We still do. Just write to me at 
Swift & Company, Chicago 9, Illinois... And when 
you’re in Chicago, drop in and see us. 


LET’S SUPPORT OUR “MEAT TEAM” — You know, times 
change—but some folks don’t change with the times. 
I’m thinking of the type of man who always thinks that 
someone is getting the best of him in business. He sells 
a load of steers. No matter what his return, he’s not 
satisfied —the packer, the commission man, the retailer 
—somebody else always gets a “bigger slice.’’ But, dur- 
ing this past summer, I talked to a lot of people about the 
livestock-meat industry and our mutual problems. And 
I found a refreshing, encouraging attitude—‘‘Sure, we 








MONEY and MEAT— In the fall 
months we run into an unusual situa- 
tion in the livestock-meat packing in- 
dustry. At that time we often see the 
year’s high market for top finished beef 
cattle. And this top price usually is 
being paid when the average price for all 
cattle is moving in the oppositedirection. 

The high price is explained by the 
fact that during the fall we usually have 
the shortest supply of the year of well 
finished long fed cattle. Brisk demand 
for this short supply naturally will force 
the price up. 

The lower average price results from 
the annual move to market of huge 
numbers of grass-fed cattle. 

About 20 per cent of all the cattle 
and lambs —— during a whole 
year must be handled in September 
and October. Meat from these animals 
being slaughtered any given day gener- 
ally is on the dinner table in less than 
14 days. 

Folks aren’t likely to have any more 
money to spend on food during the fall 
months than in February, when fewer 
meat animals are being marketed. 

Since beef and lamb is largely a fresh 
meat business, there’s a lot of meat to 
eat during the fall months. Conse- 
quently, since consumers have no more 
money to spend, meat prices have to 
be lowered. And that’s just what hap- 
pens, as it usually does with an in- 
creased amount of meat to be sold and 
no increase in the amount of money 
with which to buy it. These lower meat 
prices are most noticeable, of course, 
in the large consuming centers where 
surplus supplies always can be moved 
at a price. 

Naturally, then, livestock prices fol- 
low meat prices. Producers should keep 
in mind that the prices they receive for 
their livestock are governed by what the 
packer can get for the meat and the by- 
products. Thisis perfectly demonstrated, 
as we have pointed out above, when 
the price for one kind of cattle, in short 
supply, is moving up at the same time 
that prices of other cattle, in heavy 
supply, are moving down. 





got problems. Who hasn’t these days? But if producer, 
packer and retailer work together as the ‘meat team,’ 
we'll work things out...” It’s just good business to 
have a decent regard for the contributions made by 


‘other members of your team. I hope yoy have followed 


the ‘Meat Team” advertisements of the American Meat 
Institute and will talk to your neighbors about them. 


FACT CONFIRMED— Out in the West, whenever I 
passed a town with a local meat-packing plant, I 
thought, ‘‘This town, out here where there is lots of 
livestock, is well served by that local plant. But what 
about the distant cities filled with meat eaters and no 
nearby livestock production to speak of?” I know for 
a fact that meat has to travel an average of more than 
1,000 miles to reach those consumers. The only way 
they can get meat is through the low-cost processing 
and marketing services provided by nationwide meat 
packers, like Swift & Company. 
EM.Si mp son. 


Agricultural Research Dept. 





NUTRITION IS OUR 


BUSINESS — AND YOURS e e 
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D. E. REGIONAL CONFERENCE 


HE buyers’ market in recent months has given way 

to the sellers’ market. Realizing that this change 
calls for readjustment in business operation and man- 
agement, businessmen have been seeking advice. 


The Division of Commerce of the Oklahoma Agricu)- 
tural and Mechanical College and the Division of 
Distributive Education, Oklahoma State Board of Vo- 
cational Education, have for many years made their 
educational facilities available to businessmen through- 
out the state. Since a sample survey established the 
fact that small business operators would appreciate and 
welcome help, the officials of these cooperating organ- 
izations decided last spring to sponsor a conference on 
small business problems. With the necessity for de- 
tailed planning in mind, a steering committee for the 
conference was organized. It was composed of the 
Dean and eight faculty members of the Division of 
Commerce, and the State Supervisor of Distributive 
Education as a representative of the State Board of 
Vocational Education. In the course of several meet- 
ings, this committee set up procedures and appointed 
sub-committees. Ponca City was selected as the host 
city for the first regional conference. This selection was 
based on Ponca City’s location, area served, size, and 
the interest of its merchants. The support of the Ponca 
City Chamber of Commerce and the Retail Merchants 
Association was immediately secured. 


Letters explaining the conference and its purpose were 
sent to the managers and secretaries of the Chambers 
of Commerce and Retail Merchants Associations of 
other cities in the state. These individuals were asked 
to suggest five local business leaders who would be most 
likely to support such an endeavor. Invitations to 
attend a dinner meeting at A. and M. College were sent 
to the list of names which was compiled as a result of 
these requests. As an official advisory committee to 


M. J. DEBENNING 
Oklahoma State Supervisor of Distributive Education 


SMALL BUSINESS PROBLEMS 


the steering committee, these men provided ideas a: 
to the type of program needed and the most appropriate 
date for the conference. 

The fifty business men, representing ten cities, wh: 
attended the dinner meeting also discussed various 
topics pertaining to small business operation. A spe- 
cially prepared survey sheet suggesting various prob- 
lems suitable for discussion at the conference was giver 
to each person. A tabulation of the notations of these 
men on these sheets established “Economic Trends,”’ 
“Advertising and Sales Promotion,” and “Personne! 
Problems” as the three major topics for the conference 
After these topics were selected it was necessary to find 
outstanding speakers and business leaders for partici- 
pation in the conference program. The U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce cooperated in furnishing two speak- 
ers. These men were specialists in their field and were 
assigned to handle “Economic Trends” and “Personne! 
Problems.” <A sales executive was selected for “Adver- 
tising and Sales Promotion.” The committee felt that, 
in addition to the main speakers, a panel discussion 
would add much to the conference, so six business lead- 
ers, representing the lumber, shoe, furniture, restaurant, 
grocery and automobile businesses, were invited to lead 
these discussions. It was planned to instruct the con- 
ference attendance to present their current problems to 
these panel leaders who would be prepared to answer 
questions and provide advice. 

Sixty business men from ten cities registered at the 
conference which was lield on March 10. Three persons 
expressed appreciation to the cooperating organizations 
responsible for the event. It was generally agreed that 
similar conferences should be held in other Oklahoma 
cities to meet the needs of other merchants and business 
men, with the result that plans are now under way to 
organize and conduct similar meetings this fall in other 
Oklahoma cities. 





NEW ENGLAND REGIONAL CONVENTION (Continued) 


Kramer, Alfred Magee, John F. Stockman, Harold 
Vinnecomb, Clayton Bliss, William Nickerson; Pub- 
licity, Teresina B. Thompson and Gerald F. Fitzgerald; 
Registration, George B. Ludwig; Reception, Margaret 
C. Ells, Donald Moran, U. Cleal Cowling, Anna A. 
Kloss, assisted by students Mary Sabin, Sophie Wanat, 
Manuel Martins, Barbara Tiberio, Raymond Decorie 
and Frank Lundrigin; Printing, Frank O’Brien, William 
MeNeece, Thelma Melvin, Jeannette Fontaine; Room 
Assignments, Walter Kehoe; Invited Guests, Herbert 
Schmidt, George Burridge; Tours, Frank Richarby; 
Checking and Parking, Frank Vyska; Showease Ex- 
hibits, Alfred Magee, Thomas J. Morrison, Louise John- 
son; Signs, James H. Hill, Thurston Munson, Louise 
Mazzuchelli; Radio and Sound, James Rae; Decora- 
tions, Thurston Munson, Joseph B. Elvin; Speakers, 
Herbert P. Schmidt, M. Norcross Stratton. 

The General Convention Committee, formed at 
Williamstown October 9, 1948, consisted of Herbert P. 
Schmidt, President, Massachusetts Vocational Associa- 
tion, Chairman; Dennis J. Brunton; Raymond §S. 
Amend, President of the Rhode Island Vocational Asso- 
ciation; George A. Burridge, Director of the Springfield 
Trade High School; M. L. Carter, Secretary, Connecti- 
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cut Vocational Association; Henry B. Casewell, Presi- 
dent, Vermont Vocational Association; Morris P, Cates, 
State Director of Vocational Education, Maine; and 
Richard F. Sargent, President, New Hampshire Voca- 
tional Association. 
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B. E. Nelson, Retired Head of Stout 
Institute, Was Early Vocational Leader 


LANCE BRETON 


Qs a crisp October day in the year 1882, when the 
Pennsylvania hillsides were bright with the colors 
of autumn, a sixteen-year-old “new teacher” faced his 
‘first class in a little schoolhouse in the foothills of the 
\lleghenies. 

Today, sixty-seven years later, it is that “new 
teacher” who is bright with the colors of autumn, 
honored in his retirement after a lifetime of leader- 
ship in the education of America’s youth. Burton E. 
Nelson retired in 1945 from active work in education 
\ipon completing sixty-three years of pioneering service. 
Today, at the age of eighty-three, he looks back upon 
lis memorable career with humility and gratitude 
with, as he himself writes, “no regrets and no apologies 
to make.” In response to many appeals from his 
iriend L. H. Dennis, AVA Executive Secretary, for 
» biographical article to be published in the JourRNAL, 
he writes with simple directness and courtesy: “I 
can’t do it. I can talk to you personally, even boast 
a bit, but I just can’t bring myself to write in the 
first person for public consumption. . . I particu- 
larly appeal to your indulgence and sympathy.” 

When at length he agreed to send a brief sketch of 
lis work, he wrote, “I shall feel that I am writing to 
a friend, reminiscing and taking advantage of my 
eighty-three years in boasting a bit—you will know 
what to use.” This from a man whose service to 
education includes honors and accomplishments unique 
not only in their number but in their worth. For B. E. 
Nelson was a pioneer. 

The Bvuard of Trustees of the Stout Institute adopted 
a resolution September 24, 1945, on the occasion of 
Mr. Nelson’s retirement from the presidency of that 
institution after 23 years of leadership. In that reso- 
lution the trustees said he was “a pioneer in education, 
a worthy descendant of the great-grandfather who 
came to this country just in time to help it to inde- 
pendence by serving in the American Army during the 
Revolutionary War.” B. E. Nelson is indeed a worthy 
descendant of a pioneer, for he was one of the earliest 
educators to see and to preach the need for vocational 
education. As Superintendent of Schools at Racine, 
Wisconsin, in 1911, he recommended immediate steps 
be taken to appoint a local vocational board and con- 
stitute a vocational school, in accordance with the 
terms of the new Wisconsin vocational school law 
which was passed by the State Legislature in August, 
1911. This statute, the first of its kind in the United 
States, provided for compulsory part-time vocational 
schools, to begin functioning in the fall of 1912. 
Through the prompt action of B. E. Nelson and the 
cooperation of the Racine Board of Education and 
Common Council, the first vocational school in Wis- 
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THE STORY OF A PIONEER 





Burton E. Nelson 


consin under the terms of the new law was opened at 
Racine in October, 1911, with 1,800 students. No 
other vocational school was operating under the new 
state law until one year later. 

Mr. Nelson’s interest in vocational education began 
in 1900, when he became Superintendent of Schools 
in Lincoln, Illinois. Here he found the basement 
rooms of the high school fitted with a few benches, 
machines, and tools for the teaching of elementary 
carpentry. This training, limited and simple as it 
was, excited his imagination and interest. He soon 
began to see in these “manual training” courses the 
foundations for a truly vocational education. Upon 
accepting the position of superintendent at Racine 
in 1904, he found both “manual training” and “domestic 
science” being taught under the supervision of Mr. 
A. R. Graham and Mr. Tom Rees—the latter still in 
charge of Racine’s vocational program. Continuation 
and encouragement of these practical subjects helped 
to give Racine its early lead in vocational education 
when the state program was adopted in 1911. 

For fourteen years Burton E. Nelson guided the 
schools of Racine as superintendent. | During that 
period he was able to effect material improvements 
in the administration of the city’s public schools. 
Higher standards for teacher placement were adopted, 
and higher salaries for teachers were approved. A 
school for the blind and a special schoo] for backward 
children were established, the first such schools to be 
operated in Wisconsin outside of Milwaukee. ‘Three 
new elementary schools were erected, three others 
doubled in size, and a sizable addition was made to 
the high school. In all his endeavors at Racine, Mr. 
Nelson worked congenially and successfully with a 
Board of Education of unusual size—twenty-two mem- 
bers—made necessary by provisions of the city charter 
which called for two members from each ward to be 
appointed by the mayor. Although the relationship be- 
tween the superintendent and the unwieldy board 
was a cordial one, based on a mutual respect and 
shared responsibility to which the progressive develop- 
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ment of Racine’s schools during that period of fourteen 
years bears witness, Mr. Nelson became convinced 
that a smaller board, elected by the people on a city- 
wide basis, was essential in the best interests of the 
city. 

In 1918 Mr. Nelson, after a five-year effort, succeeded 
in obtaining the approval of the Board of Education 
for the purchase of thirteen acres as the site for a 
new, centrally located high school to be known as 
the Washington Park High School. With this major 
step approved, he resigned as superintendent, having 
served in that capacity a longer term than any other 
superintendent in the city’s history. But his services 
to Racine’s schools were not quite halted yet. Im- 
mediately following his resignation, he took the in- 
itiative in circulating petitions to bring about a change 
in the size and method of selection of the Board of 
Education. When the petitions succeeded and a popu- 
lar referendum was held on the issue, Mr. Nelson 
actively campaigned in favor of the change. When 
the referendum brought the people’s approval, he 
presided at the caucus which nominated the seven 
candidates who were successfully elected as Racine’s 
first board under the new law. 

Upon his resignation as Superintendent of Schools, 
Mr. Nelson became District Representative and Edu- 
cational Lecturer for the Keystone View Company in 
the then very new field of Visual Education. In this 
capacity, he traveled to schools throughout Illinois, 
Wisconsin, Minnesota, and North and South Dakota, 
introducing the use of visual aids to instruction. 

During Commencement Week in 1922, President 
L. D. Harvey of the Stout Institute at Menomonie, 
Wisconsin, died. A well-known educator, philosopher 
and publicist, Dr. Harvey had given Stout a teaching 
reputation in the vocational field which placed this 
privately endowed vocational school in the first rank. 
The trustees of the Stout Institute, anxious to carry 
on the work that Dr. Harvey had so ably administered, 
sought as his successor a man who combined admin- 
istrative ability with an outstanding background in 
vocational education. They found that man in Burton 
E. Nelson. Mr. Nelson took up his responsibilities as 
President of the Stout Institute in 1923 and served 
continuously in that position until his retirement in 
1945. The new president, for a first task, set to 
work on a program of major improvements to the 
physical plant. Interior decoration, grounds improve- 
ment, and enlarging of existing buildings came first, 
followed by new buildings. Lynwood Hall dormitory 
and the Burton E. Nelson Athletic Field were early 
additions to the existing campus. 

For twenty-three years, President Nelson continued 
to add new facilities, tools and equipment to Stout 
as rapidly as resources permitted. And still conform- 
ing to a principle he had held since his earliest experi- 
ence in supervising teachers, President Nelson worked 
steadily to increase the compensation of his faculty. 
Such increases came gradually, but did much to make 
more attractive the careers of vocational teachers and 
thus to insure the retention of capable, qualified in- 
structors. Since the major function of the Stout 
Institute has come to be largely that of preparing 
vocational students for teaching careers, the continu- 
ance of a first-class faculty was of particular im- 
portance. 

When Burton E. Nelson retired from the presidency 
of the Stout Institute in 1945, Stout graduates could 
be found in vocational teaching in virtually every state 
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in the Union, in Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and the Philip- 
pines, and in a half-dozen foreign countries. 

And when this pioneer vocational leader requested 
Stout’s trustees for permission to retire from his posi- 
tion, he was receiving exactly the same salary— 
$6,000—which he had agreed to accept at the beginning 
of his long tenure as president in 1923. In that year, 
$6,000 was the highest salary paid to any educator in 
the state with the exception of the President of the 
State University. In continuing to serve at that salary 
for twenty-three years, several times declining in- 
creases, President Nelson helped to make possible 
salary increases for his teachers. This is a key to 
the character of a pioneer vocational educator whose 
chief and sustaining interest was, from the start to 
the finish of his long career, the greatest possible 
measure of progress in vocational education for the 
benefit of America’s youth and all its people. 

In the course of his career, Mr. Nelson did not 
confine his service exclusively to the educational field, 
but took part in many civie and community activities 
as well. He founded the Racine Rotary Club in 
1916, serving as president and secretary, and was 
elected a District Governor of Rotary International. 
In his own field he has been president of the Central 
Illinois Teachers Association, the Wisconsin Teachers 
Association, the Southern Wisconsin Teachers Associa- 
tion, and the City Superintendents Association. A 
member of the National Education Association since 
1893, he has served that organization as a director. 
And as one of vocational education’s earliest leaders, 
he has been a distinguished Life Member of the Amer- 
ican Vocational Association since 1930. 


We in vocational education are proud of Burton 
Edsel Nelson, grateful for his devoted services toward 
the betterment of educational opportunity, and pleased 
that in the autumn of his years he can look back with 
quiet satisfaction on a job “well done.” : 





WHAT AG TEACHERS SAY... 
(Continued from page 17) 


appear that at least 50 per cent of those who left this 
field would be earning comparable salaries if they had 
remained in their agriculture jobs. It is quite apparent 
that the other 50 per cent will earn higher salaries which 
are not limited in range. 

It is evident, from the foregoing information, that the 
career of teaching agriculture has both undesirable and 
desirable aspects. The most important of these fea- 
tures, as voiced collectively by 513 Wisconsin teachers, 
are summarized as follows: 


Desirable Features of Teaching Agriculture: 


1. Opportunity for out-of-classroom work with 
adults, 

. Opportunity for working with young people. 

. Opportunity for service to the community. 

. Wide variety of duties, which extend over a 
12-month period. 


H CO DO 


Undesirable Features of Teaching Agriculture: 


1. Inadequate salaries. 
. Limited opportunities for advancement. 


. Too much responsibility, excess demands on 
time. 


4. Overload of evening work. 
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Programs at Atlantic City 


AVA CONVENTION PLANS TAKING SHAPE 
FOR SECTIONAL MEETINGS, SPEAKERS 


ROGRAMS for general and sectional meetings at the 

Atlantic City AVA Convention, December 6-10, have 
already been shaped to the point where preliminary 
plans may be revealed. Much remains to be done to 
bring all programs to the point of completion, to secure 
the best qualified speakers and panel members, and to 
arrange times and places. Progress has been sufficient, 
however, to indicate that sectional meetings at this 
year’s AVA Convention will offer convention visitors 
stimulating and worthwhile professional experiences. 


Agricultural Education 


Agricultural Education will begin with a half-day 
session on the theme: “The Role of Vocational Agricul- 
ture in Life-Adjustment Education” scheduled for Wed- 
nesday morning, December 7. Dr. R. W. Gregory, As- 
sistant Commissioner for Vocational Education, U. S. 
Office of Education, will start the program with a talk 
on “Our Role in a Changing World.” A symposium will 
follow on “Contributions of Current Programs to Life 
Adjustment Education,” after which Dr. Benjamin C. 
Willis, Superintendent of Schools, Yonkers, New York, 
will speak on “Relationships with the Total School Pro- 
gram.” ‘This first half-day session will be a joint meet- 
ing of the National Vocational Agriculture Teachers 
Association and the Supervisors and Teacher-Trainers. 

At a second session on Wednesday afternoon on the 
theme “Establishment in Farming; How Can it Be 
Obtained Through Vocational Education?” Professor 
S. W. Warren, Department of Agricultural Economies, 
Cornell University, will begin the discussion by speaking 
on “Getting Control of $40,000”—an amount the pro- 
fessor considers necessary for a good farm business. 

R. E. Naugher, Specialist in Agricultural Education, 
U.S. Office of Education, will then serve as chairman of 
& symposium on the theme “Establishment in Farming 
Speaks for Itself,” followed by a Panel Discussion on 
“Continuing to Make Establishment in Farming the 
Goal of Vocational Agriculture.” M. D. Mobley, 
Georgia State Director of Vocational Agriculture, will 
direct the discussion, assisted by J. T. Wheeler, Depart- 
ment of Agricultural Education, University of Georgia, 
and W. J. Weaver, State Supervisor of Agricultural Edu- 
cation, New York. Thursday morning the usual break- 
fasts are scheduled, and tours of the Seabrook Farms 
near Bridgeton, New Jersey, will leave at 11:00 in char- 
tered buses, stopping enroute to visit the six-million- 
chick hatchery of Elmer Wene near Millville and a 
twelve-acre holly plantation. Seabrook Farms com- 
prise 19,000 acres of crop land, the Deerfield Packing 
Corporation, which processes some 65 million pounds 
of frozen foods annually, and the Cumberland Ware- 
house Corporation, which stores 50 million pounds of 
food at ten below zero. The tour has been made possible 
by the Sears-Roebuck Foundation. 
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Industrial Education 


Trade and Industrial Section promises to provide a 
varied menu to convention visitors. Opening with a 
morning meeting on Wednesday, the theme will be 
“Trade and Industrial Education—Ten Years Hence,” 
and prominent vocational leaders will discuss many 
aspects of the future program. Since the largest manu- 
facturing area in the world is located between New York 
and Philadelphia, and many of these plants operate fine 
vocational training programs, “within industry” train- 
ing will be an item of great importance on the agenda 
for the sectional meetings. Advantages and disad- 
vantages of the area vocational school, the segregated 
school, and the comprehensive high school will be ex- 
plored. One meeting will be devoted to tests and test- 
ing. For the Friday, December 9, meetings, topics of 
particular interest to the classroom teacher will be 
featured. T & I altogether promises a highly interesting 
week. 


Industrial Arts Plans Are Comprehensive 


General and sectional meetings in Industrial Arts 
have been planned with the object of contributing some- 
thing to the improvement of Industrial Arts teaching at 
every level. One meeting, sure to be of unusual interest, 
will deal with “Teaching by Television,” and efforts will 
be made to evaluate this brand-new teaching technique. 
Other planned topics include: “X-Raying the Students’ 
Viewpoint”; “The Industrial Arts Teacher Studies His 
Community”; and discussion of new Industrial Arts 
curricula. Newest methods in teaching, supervision, 
techniques, and new materials will be surveyed. A city 
director is slated to answer “embarrassing” questions 
brought up in the audience at one session. Another item 
of interest will be a study of the question, “Where 
Should I Go for Advanced Degrees in Industrial Arts?” 
which will be discussed at Thursday’s meeting on 
“Supervision.” 


Rehabilitation Studies Contributions 


“How Vocational Education Can Contribute Most to 
Rehabilitation,” “How Rehabilitation Can Contribute 
Most to Vocational Education,” and “Vocational Re- 
habilitation of the Blind” are three of the major topics 
for discussion at sectional meetings of the Vocational 
Rehabilitation Section. R. N. Anderson, State Director 
of Vocational Education, Virginia, speaks on the first 
subject; M. M. Walter, Director of Rehabilitation, State 
of Pennsylvania, speaks on the second, and George 
Meyer, Director of Services for the Blind, State of New 
Jersey, will speak on the third. E. B. Whitten, Executive 
Secretary, National Rehabilitation Association, will lead 
discussion, with J. J. Brown, AVA Vice-President for 
Vocational Rehabilitation, presiding. Mr. R. C. Thomp- 
son, New Jersey Director of Vocational Rehabilitation, 
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expects to publicize this meeting as widely as possible 
in order to insure capacity audience and fullest par- 
ticipation. 


Homemaking Education 


Detailed plans for the general and sectional meetings 
of the Home Economics Section are well advanced, but 
the departure of AVA Vice-President for Home Eco- 
nomics, Maude Williamson, for a two-year tour of duty 
with the Army in Japan has made necessary some 
changes in the projected programs, and the preliminary 
arrangements are not ready for publication as yet. The 
Washington AVA Office has had a brief preview, how- 
ever, and we note with satisfaction that the Home Eco- 
nomics Section will offer at Atlantic City professional 
fare on the same high level of interest and value that has 
characterized the contributions of the Homemakers at 
all previous conventions. 
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HOTEL JEFFERSON 
Reasonable Rates e New Convention Hall 


PRIVATE ROOMS AVAILABLE FOR YOUR MEETINGS 
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Convention Hall 
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MAKE EARLY RESERVATIONS 


for a convention stay December 5-10 combin- 
ing business, pleasure and economy. All 
rooms twin-beds and baths, solarium, spa- 
cious lobbies, delicious food. Headquarters 
for American Association of Technical High 
Schools and Institutes. Located one block from 
Chalfonte-Haddon Hall. 


THE SEASIDE HOTEL 


Pennsylvania Ave. and Boardwalk 
Atlantic City, N. J. 


Edward J. McNellis, Manager 
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Here’s a new way to teach ELECTRONIC MOTOR CONTROL 


G-E THY-MO-TROL* Kit Gives Schools a Simple, Practical Teaching Aid 


Here is a new operating kit with specially designed control panel to 
help you teach the “how” and “why” of electronic control. Circuit 
diagram on panel simplifies explanation of operation. All parts (except 
tubes) are mounted directly behind symbols. Equipment includes meters 
for indicating armature current and voltage, and jacks at all important 
circuit points for convenient electrical measurement. 


















Easy to assemble, this equipment is supplied 
complete in kit form, including }-hp motor and 
control station. For more information, write 
Section 687-8, Apparatus Dept., General 
Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 
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ead (Adjustable Speed Control from 50 
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Phase Shifting 
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HENRY FORD TRADE SCHOOL 


Mr. -Mullikin, who organized and administered the 
training of vast numbers of war workers at Willow Run 
during the war years, succeeded Dr. Frederick E. Searle, 
“guiding genius” of all Ford industrial education activ- 
ities for the past third of a century. Mr. Mullikin is a 
graduate of the Ford Apprentice School and Wayne 
University. He is the co-author of three industrial 
mathematics textbooks. 

There are 16 academic instructors and 51 shop in- 
structors. During the summer vacation, when academic 
classwork is discontinued, those instructors who can be 
spared from the werk of preparing lesson material for 
the coming year are allocated to the shop of the school. 
This results in a closer tie-up between the work in the 
shop and in the classroom. 

Boys at the Henry Ford Trade School “get into 
education before they know it and don’t realize, in 
many cases, that they are going to school at all.” They 
turn out good work because they enjoy what they are 
doing. The principle laid down by Mr. Ford at the 
opening of the school to the effect that the boy must 
not be changed into a premature working man has been 
maintained. A wholesome, boyish spirit rings through 
the corridors of the school. The boys enjoy baseball, 
softball, tennis, basketball, golf, bowling, and swim- 
ming. They have a concert band, clubs, parties, and 
senior prom. Tied in with their English training, they 
publish a weekly newspaper and a monthly news maga- 
zine, The Craftsman, which for the past ten semesters 
has been awarded All-American rating by the National 
Scholastic Press Association. A voluntary, nonsectarian 

religious morning service is conducted largely by the 
students themselves. 


(Continued from p. 12) 
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A special feature of the school’s extracurricular pro- 
gram is its Civil Air Patrol activities, in which the 
school’s squadron has won national distinction. 

Another feature of the school is the garden work. 
Each year, lower classmen plant, cultivate, care for, and 
harvest six acres devoted to a school garden. All seeds, 
tractors, and equipment are supplied. Vegetables are 
given to the students who are on the garden program. 
This garden activity is a translation of Mr. Ford’s belief 
that “industry and agriculture are natural partners.” 
“An all-round person needs one foot on the soil. With 
one foot on land, and one in industry, America is safe.” 

Evidence that since its inception the school has en- 
deavored to demonstrate American democracy and to 
interpret the American way of life in its activities as 
well as in its teaching is furnished by a survey of the 
varied racial and national ancestries of its students. 
One year it was ascertained that almost 300 of the boys 
could speak one or more of the foreign languages. That 
a true all-American spirit thrives among the boys has 
been proved repeatedly in their election of class officers. 

Although no graduate of Henry Ford Trade School 
is obligated to become an employee of the Ford Motor 
Company, they are given priority over graduates from 
other high schools. Years ago Henry Ford said, “I 
hope that the future heads of our departments may 
come from this school.” Many of the graduates go on 
to college and, of course, enter other industries or go 
into business for themselves. At a recent gathering of 

graduates, several million dollars worth of industrial 
resources was represented. 
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Official List of AVA Committees 


Approved Santa Fe, New Mexico, Meeting 
April 10-13, 1949 


AFFILIATION OF STATE GROUPS 
Henry S. Brunner, Chairman, Pennsyl- 
vania; bent E. Jochen, New Jersey ; ; W. 
R. Blackler, California; C. Aileen Erick- 
son, Utah; Chris H. Groneman, Texas; 
L. H. Dennis, ex officio, Washington, D. C. 


AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION 
POLICY AND STANDARDS 


L. R. Humpherys, Chairman, Utah; 
Henry Ross, Texas; John G. Glavin, 
Massachusetts; Verd Peterson, South 
Carolina; R. W. Cline, Arizona; L. M. 
Sasman, Wisconsin; Ray Fife, Ohio; Bryon 
McMahon, California; Shubel D. Owen, 
North Dakota. 


AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION— 
SEARS, ROEBUCK AWARD 


L. M. Sasman, Chairman, Wisconsin; 
Mark Nichols, Secretary, Utah; Robert A. 
Manire, Texas; H. C. Fetterolf, Pennsyl- 
vania. 

AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH 


George Deyoe (1951), Illinois; R. W. 
Canada (1952), Colorado; W. H. Martin 
(1951), Connecticut; Carsie Hammonds 
(1949), Kentucky; J. B. Kirkland (1950), 
Tennessee; J. B. McClelland (1950), Iowa; 
H. B. Swanson, ex officio, Washington, 


D.C 


AMERICAN COUNCIL ON 
EDUCATION—1949 


E. L. Williams, ex officio (President), 
Texas; L. H. Dennis, ex officio (Executive 
Secretary), WwW ashington, D. C.; Julian A. 
McPhee, ex officio (Past-President), Cali- 
fornia. 


AMERICAN COUNTRY LIFE 
ASSOCIATION 


H. C. Fetterolf, Chairman, 
vania; W. F. Stewart, Ohio. 


BUSINESS EDUCATION POLICY AND 
STANDARDS 


John A. Beaumont, Illinois; Harry 
Packer, West Virginia; Roy Fairbrother, 
Wisconsin; Marguerite M. Loos, Ohio; 
M. A. Browning, Texas; Donovan R. Arm- 
strong, ex officio, Louisiana. 


LIFE ADJUSTMENT COMMITTEE 


J.C. Wright, Chairman, Maryland; Earl 
Bedell, Michigan; Paul . Cressman, 
Pennsylvania; J. E. Hill, Illinois; Edna 
Kraft, Iowa; Charles W. Sylvester, Mary- 
land; J. C. Woodin, Kansas. 


DISTRIBUTION OF HOUSE OF 
DELEGATES CARDS 


T. G. Walters, Chairman, Georgia; Guy 
O. .Tollerud, Minnesota; Clare Rejahl, 
Wisconsin ; Mary Belle Vaughan, Ken- 
tucky ; Ernest J. Simon, Illinois; L. H. 
Dennis, ex officio, W ashington, Dia. 


EDITORS—AMERICAN 
VOCATIONAL JOURNAL 


L. H. Dennis, Editor-in-Chief, Washing- 
ton, D. C.; George F. Theroux, Managing 
Editor, Virginia; M. C. Gaar (Agriculture) 
(1950), Louisiana; M. A. Browning (Dis- 
tributive) (1952), Texas; Mary Gillespie 
(Home Economics) (1950), New Mexico; 
Russell K. Britton (Industrial) (1952), 
Colorado; R. L. Welch (Part-Time) 
(1951), Wisconsin; Guy O. Tollerud (Voc. 
Guidance) (1952), Minnesota; O. F. Wise 


Pennsyl- 
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(Voc. Rehabilitation) (1951), Alabama; 
R. Lee Hornbake (Industrial Arts) (1951), 
Maryland. 


TERMINAL EDUCATION ON POST 
HIGH SCHOOL LEVEL 
Wesley Smith, Chairman, California; 
William F. Rasche, Wisconsin ; Letitia 
Walsh, Illinois; W. L. Newton, Mississippi ; 
James R. D. Eddy, Texas. 


HOME ECONOMICS 
COORDINATING COUNCIL 
Thelma Thorne, Washington; Maude 
Williamson, Colorado. 


HOME ECONOMICS EXECUTIVE 
COUNCIL 


(also serves as policy committee) 
Maude Williamson, Chairman, Colo- 
rado; Helen Cawley (1953), Utah; Cather- 
ine Dennis (1950), North Carolina; Mrs. 
Lucile Rust (1951), Kansas. 


HOME ECONOMICS RESEARCH 


Druzilla Kent, Chairman, Tennessee; 
Jean D. Amberson, Pennsylvania; Hester 
Chadderdon, Iowa; Anna Carol Fults, 
Arkansas; Thelma Thorne, Washington; 
Beulah Coon, Advisor, Washington, D. C.; 
Maude Williamson, ex officio, Colorado. 


PROBLEMS AND OPPORTUNITIES 
IN VOCATIONAL EDUCATION FOR 
ADULTS AND OUT-OF-SCHOOL 
YOUTH 


Charles W. Sylvester, Chairman, Mary- 
land; John B. Coleman (T. and I.), Wis- 
consin; Mary Lyle (Home Economics), 
Iowa; C. A. Nolan (Business), New York; 
George B. Cox (Industrial Arts), Oregon; 
George Hutcherson (Voc. Guidance), New 
York; W. F. Stewart (Agriculture), Ohio. 


REORGANIZATION OF U. S. OFFICE 
OF EDUCATION 


C. M. Miller, Chairman, Kansas; J. B. 
Perky, Oklahoma; R. E. Cammack, Ala- 
bama; W. E. Lowry, Texas; M. Norcross 


Stratton, Massachusetts; C. L. Greiber, 
Wisconsin; E. L. Williams, ex officio, 
Texas. 


RESEARCH AND PUBLICATIONS 


Gilbert G. Weaver, Chairman (1951), 
New York; L. H. Dennis, Washington, 
Dic.; Ray Fife (1951), Ohio; Harold Sil- 
vius (1950), Michigan; M. B. Galbreath 
(1952), New York; Druzilla Kent (1952), 
Tennessee ; Louise Bernard (1950), Vir- 
ginia. 


INDUSTRIAL ARTS POLICY AND 
PLANNING 


Roy G. Fales, Chairman, New York; 
E. E. Ericson, California; Stanley J. Pawe- 
lek, Maryland; Chris H. Groneman, 
Texas; Clyde Bowman, Wisconsin; George 
B. Cox, Oregon; Homer J. Smith, Minne- 
sota; Verne L. er Missouri; Arthur 
B. Mays, Illinois; L. Coover, Pennsyl- 
vania; Dewey Baxich, Ohio; Wesley Ket- 
cham, Connections Ivan Hostetler, North 
Carolina; K. Perry, Colorado; Harold 
Silvius, Michigan: Frank C. Moore, ex 
officio, Ohio. 


INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION POLICY 
AND STANDARDS 


M. Norcross Stratton, Chairman, Massa- 
chusetts; James R. D. Eddy, Texas; A. B. 
Anderson, Delaware; Howard A. Campion, 


California; J. C. Woodin, ex officio, 


Kansas. 


INTERNATIONAL EDUCATION 

Franklin J. Keller, Chairman, New 
York; Ralph Wenrich, Michigan; M. D. 
Mobley, Georgia; Hazel Hatcher, Pennsyl- 
vania; J. Graham Sullivan, California ; 
Ward P. Beard, Advisor, Washington, D 
ee H. Dennis, ex officio, Washington 


LAND-GRANT COLLEGE AND 
AGRICULTURAL EXTENSION 
COOPERATION 
R. E. Cammack, Chairman, Alabama; 
M. D. Mobley, Georgia; Harry E. Nes- 
man, Michigan; L. M. Sasman, Wisconsin : 

H. C. Fetterolf, Pennsylvania. 


LEGISLATIVE 
L. H. Dennis, Chairman-Executive Sec- 
retary, Washington, D. C.; E. L. Williams, 
President, Texas; Julian A. McPhee, 
Past-President, California. 


RESOLUTIONS COMMITTEE 

John G. Glavin (Agriculture), Tempo- 
rary Chairman, Massachusetts; Mrs. Rosa 
Loving (Home Economics), Virginia; 
Verne L. Pickens (Industrial ’Arts), Mis- 
souri; John R. Waldeck (Distributive), 
Colorado; R. C. Thompson (Voc. Rehabil- 
itation), Maryland; John Kubiak (Voc. 
Guidance), Wisconsin; Joseph R. Strobel 
(Industrial), Ohio. 


RETIREMENT RECOGNITION 

M. Nercross Stratton, Chairman, Mas- 
sachusetts; R. W. Heim, Delaware; C. M. 
Miller, Kansas. 


SAFETY EDUCATION 
Ralph A. Howard, Chairman, Ohio; 
Frank E. Carpenter, Kansas; Mattie Pat- 
tison, Iowa; Roy Fairbrother, Wisconsin; 
Sylvan A. Yager, Indiana; DeWitt Hunt, 
Oklahoma; L. T. Johnston, Texas. 


VETERANS INSTITUTIONAL ON- 
THE-FARM TRAINING 
H. C. Fetterolf, Chairman, Pennsyl- 
vania; Harry E. Nesman, Michigan; Ralph 
A. Howard, Ohio; C. R. Wilkey, Arkansas; 
R. L. Morgan, Oregon; L. H. Dennis, 
Washington, D. C. 


VETERANS ON-THE-JOB INDUS- 

TRIAL & BUSINESS TRAINING 

John A. McCarthy, Chairman, New 
Jersey; Jack Milligan, Michigan; Charles 
W. Sylvester, Maryland; C. L. Greiber, 
— L. H. Dennis, Washington, 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE POLICY 
AND STANDARDS 
Dolph Camp, Arkansas; John A. Ku- 
biak, Wisconsin; Leona C. Buchwald, 
Maryland; Julian A. McPhee, ex officio, 
California. . ° 


BUILDING STANDARDS FOR 
VARIOUS SERVICES IN AVA 
Spencer D. Benbow, Chairman, Cali- 
fornia; Lester Pollom, Kansas; Faye 
— Arizona; Howard E. Ziefle, Mary- 

and. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 

E. L. Williams (President), Texas; 
Julian A. McPhee (Past-President), Cali- 
fornia; Charles W. Sylvester (Treasurer), 
Maryland; L. H. Dennis (Executive Sec- 
retary), Washington, D. C.; Donovan R. 
Armstrong (Vice-President), Louisiana; 
Maude Williamson (Vice-President), Colo- 
rado; Louis M. Sasman (Vice-President), 
Wisconsin; J. J. Brown (Vice-President), 
Texas; Frank C. Moore (Vice-President), 
— J. C. Woodin (Vice-President), 
<ansas. 
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AVA MEMBERSHIP RECORD 
Classification — July 31, 1949 
| 
Total | 
State cere eee Ind. | Home Re- | 
L.M. | Agri. | Ind. | Arts | Ec. | Bus. | Dist. | Guid. | hab. P.T. | Adm.| Lay | Un. | Stu. 
47-48 | 48-49 | | 
| | | 
He 5 hence 577 570 2 239 110 — 160 294 _ | _— 29; —| 1 —|— a 
“MMBC ss 5, «5:0 «56.8 109 | 111 _ 21 46 5 31 — 3 | 1 — wes 2 —; 2};— 
Askansag........... 775 593 8 283 28 — | 200 15¢ — | 59 _ —-|; — —|-—-|; — 
California.......... 1374 | 1139 15 420 | 387 189 9 2 29; — ie — | _— —j|—| 27 
ERO sok ss «55 142 | 225 1 50 62 1 81 1 146; — 3; -| - —i-—-|} — 
Connecticut........ 300 291 2 20 237 2 3 —_ 5 _— | 1 — | + 17 |; — a 
i 78 | 105 1 18 39 5 9 2 —_ 2 | 7 —/;| 10 12};—; — 
*District of Columbia} 161 162 9 8 62 2 10 6t — | 7); — _ | 9 49 | — — 
WTOMGN. << 6655 6080 « 358 | 694 3 | 219] 346 —_ 72 12t —| —| 39 — | 3 —|-|— 
*Georgia........... 1564] 1840| 10] 790) 261| 4| 355| —| se} 2} —| —| —| —|—| — 
141 83 — 135 _ 3 —-| — —-| — —|— oo 
, BR Sikes exes 191 149 — 54 30 33 19 — + 1 1 — 5 2\;— as 
WHOS: sec ce sae are 116 1 45 32 1 35 —_— _ —-|; — — 2 —|— — 
- a. ae 2031 | 2179 14 474 742 203 580 152 — — — — 14 —j— — 
; i rr 682 | 785 7 | 399 192 56 | 121 oo 10 —_—| — — — _—|—| — 
- yo errr 417 435 3 173 33 + 216 — 3 | Ey = — 1 1|— oo 
7 i re 329 | 371 4 135 76 40 77 18 _ 3; — | _ _— 1j|— 17 
1 *Kentucky......... 743 927 8 677 126 — 114 —_— 2 —| — —_ _— —|j-—-| — 
*Louisiana.......... 203 | 346 3| 218 35 30 21 344,  — 1 2; — —| i1fij— 1 
ere 63 53 3 40 5 1 4 -= a =- — _ —-|; —-|-|— 
*Maryland......... 374 406 12 26 126 120 31 12 31 26 2 —_ 20 —|-—-| — 
- Massachusetts... ... 963 857 6 117 520 27 85 _ 21 5 +t 3 63 6|— — 
. *Michigan.......... 280 | 328 5| 197| 37} —| 34] 15| 24) —| —}| — 6 2}—| 8 
*Minnesota......... 746 | 1144 5 321 231 216 152 106 8 13 —;| 18 10 16 | — 53 
*Mississippi........ 677 874 3 422 60 — 119 2 10 8 — — 2 2\— —_ 
; 19} 50} —] 67] —| —| —| —/| —| —| —/-| - 
i Mister... 2.2.5... 502 604 3 226 177 3 183 —_ 11 — — — 1 —|— os 
- Montana........... 62; 41] —| 34 1|; — 3; —| — 1; —| — 2; —|—| — 
bs Nebraska........... 231 225 _— 96 12 2 99 —_— 9 3 1 _— 3 —\|— — 
t, ee 49; 47| —| 14 5} —| 18} —}| —} —| —} —| —]| —-|j-] - 
New Hampshire..... 60 1 1 —| —- _ _— — — — | = — sasidl Beaeetl| oe 
. *New Jersey........ 393 | 455 79 48 | 268 .— 1 oad 7 —| — 30 21 1|j—| — 
*New Mexico....... 130 | 140 — 47 30 — 53 —; 10 ao --- — -_- —|j-—-|; — 
1- *“New York......... 1563 | 1828 99 309 616 351 130 22 11 49 =) 131 60 | 39 11 
rN *North Carolina.... . 736 743 10 pn 72 + 139 —_— 26 1 —-| — 1 3;—|— 
: 2 —_ 2 — — — _— — — —_—|— _ 
ve *North Dakota..... 145 168 — 43 26 1 44 | 3 5 1 4 — 44; —|j— —- 
a: . enn 859 | 956 13 | 240] 446 13 | 169 -- 44 — —_ a 1 —|—| 30 
"ORIGNOMIA. 0 esos 1031 | 1299 _— 900 138 52 186 _ 23; — =<) <= — eel Mamet ia 
RMI ee o:disoix en 154 239 1 117 61 2 42 —_ 10 1 —_—-|—_— 3 2\|— — 
*Pennsylvania...... 1056 | 1257 11 380 482 121 152 7 15 5; — —_ — 12 | — 72 
- Puerto Rico........ 371 342 —_— 96 135 6 22 15 3 15 18 | 2 27 3};— —_ 
of *Rhode Island... ... 1o| 18} —}| —}| —| —| —}] =} —}| —| =| —}] —] 1}]-]| - 
or *South Carolina..... 665 764 3 r 66 —_— = 2 2 | 1 27 — —_ —|— —- 
= 4 26 — _— _— _— _— — — —|— _— 
- *South Dakota...... 98 | 139 1} 46| 33} —| 35} — 8 1/ a{| — 1] —|—| 13 
. Tennessee.......... 611 578 6 252 109 — 162 _— 18 | 1 | —_— —_ _— —|— 13 
—- 11 1 5 —_— _— —_— _— — — —|— _ 
a! er rc 2319 | 2339 47 877 433 134 407 — 203 | 25 | oo; — 1 —| 3 13 
™ 121; 13) — 1/ —| —} —| —| - . ae oe 
id, | ne | 160| 199} —]| 96] 30] 15] 22) — et 6) =<] we 3; — | —| 9 
i. *Vermont.......... | ee) es) | | me OS) it] —| =) | =| =) Sa 
| a ee | 922 | 1082 9 384 110 | 89 159 _ 121 — | 3 | oar 9 —|— 27 
| 69 — 74 25 —_— — —-|; — — | 3 —|— —_— 
*Washington........, 390 | 446 3) 147| 102| —| 128} —| wl — si —| —| —|—j] — 
*West Virginia. ..... 319 391 2 87 132 57 86 —_— 19 1}; —-| —- —— Sth a — 
ili- 7 — —_ — _— — —} —-| — —| -|— — 
ye jo 1281 | 1397 54 348 2900; — 211 98 18 | 36| 22 | 156 62 | 102 | — — 
ry- *Wyoming.......... ss | 115 ii a et lx) SS 3 5 2; —}| —}| —}| —] 1] - 
‘Others... 0.22... 5} 12; —| —| —| —| —| -—}| -}| -| -| -| 2] -|-| - 
| | 
ROMMIB. 6i:5.d 6 382 27,537 — 468 |11,576 | 7,838 | 1,866 | 5.613 582 | 830 278 242 204 | 475 | 310 | 45 | 294 
a8; | 
ali- 
rr), 
R. Aiea MEAD TORR 2 oasis devi acgcde tema c cas ecuves ove® 30,153 
ue PA TR a 5 aio, 2 Sa kw oe Sate DE Ea Ie Pek Rea eM ne sae ee eae 468 
“ RUAN EM OOUO ica sii G 6 ce Veen coke eae ook kaws 30,621 
at), 
at), * States already over 1947-48 total membership. 
at), t No information received as to breakdown between Business and Distributive. 
AL 
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ASSOCIATION NEWS 











@ The American Home Economics Association 
held its annual meeting in San Francisco, 
California, from June 28th to July Ist. 
Miss Florence Fallgatter, former President 
of the AVA, and head of the Home Eco- 
nomics Education Department of Iowa 
State College, Ames, Iowa, was elected to 
the office of president-elect. Miss Fall- 
gatter will serve as president-elect until 
the annual AHEA meeting in June 1950, 
at which time she will succeed the present 
head of the Association, Dean Marie Dye 
of Michigan State College, for a two-year 
term as president. 
*x* * * 


© The Texas Vocational Association an- 
nual convention which was held in San 
Antonio on April 14, 15, and 16, was at- 
tended by over 750 members. There were 
approximately 60 exhibit booths, and the 
San Antonio Public School System, which 
was responsible for convention details, was 
commended for the general success of the 
meeting 

Amendments to the state constitution 
were adopted which changed the beginning 
date of the new officers from September 1 
to 30 days after the state convention. An 
amendment was adopted allowing the state 
association to include student members on 
the same basis as provided for in the na- 
tional amendment. The new Executive 
Council voted in its first meeting to hold 
the 1950 convention at Galveston, Texas, 
on May 5 and 6. 

Officers for the 1949-50 term are as fol- 
lows, James R. D. Eddy, Austin, Presi- 
dent; George H. Hurt, Austin, Secretary- 
Treasurer; Mrs. Lucile J. Martin, San 
Antonio, Vice President at Large; Carl 
R. Rabb, Hillsboro, Vice President, Agri- 
culture; James C. Taylor, Houston, Vice 
President, Distributive Education; Dr. 
Willa V. Tinsley, San Marcos, Vice Pres- 
ident, Home Economics; John E. Cherry, 
Fort Worth, Vice President, Industrial Ed- 
ucation; Charles O. Blalock, Austin, Vice 
President, Rehabilitation; William E. 
Clitheroe, Pasadena, Vice President, Trade 
and Industrial Education; Harriet Griffin, 
Fort Worth, Vice President, Vocational 
Guidance; and Paul Whitton, Comanche, 
Vice President, Veterans Education. 

a” * 


® The city of Albany, New York, was 
host to the 15th Annual Meeting of the 
New York State Vocational and Practical Arts 
Association from April 19th through April 
22, 1949. The theme of the convention 
was “Improving Vocational Education by 
Mobilizing Human and Economic Re- 
sources for Peace.” 

President Earl J. Boggan presided over 
the first general session. The Honorable 
Erastus Corning, Mayor of Albany, wel- 
comed the group. AVA President E. L. 
Williams addressed this session on the re- 
sponsibilities of vocational education. 
Martin L. Hillfinger, President, Associated 
Industries of New York State, spoke on 
the convention theme. 

Guest speaker at the Annual Banquet 
was L. H. Dennis, AVA Executive Secre- 
tary. Mr. Dennis was introduced by Dr. 
Lewis A. Wilson, New York State Deputy 
Commissioner of Education, who served as 
toastmaster. Presentation of the Asso- 
ciation’s medallion, awarded annually for 
outstanding service in the field of voca- 
tional and practical arts education, was a 
feature of the banquet. The medallion 
was presented to Eugene D. Fink, Chief 


AVA President E. L. Williams addressing New 
York Vocational & Practical Arts Convention 


of the Vocational Curriculum Develop- 
ment Bureau of the New York State De- 
partment of Education. Mr. Fink has 
been largely responsible for developing 
New York’s vocational industrial teacher 
training program and also for the publica- 
tion of instructional monographs in in- 
dustrial education. 

New officers of the NYSVPAA are as 
follows: Charles R. Wallendorf, Woodrow 
Wilson Vocational High School, Jamaica, 
President; Albert C. Truman, DeRuyter 
Central School, General Vice President; 
William E. Male, Washington Irving Jun- 
ior High School, Schenectady, Treasurer; 
Reno S. Knouse, New York State College 
for Teachers, Albany, Recording Secre- 
tary; and Harland Raymond, The Milne 
High School, Albany, Membership Secre- 
tary. Sectional Vice Presidents are as 
follows: Arthur E. Vrooman, Edmeston, 
Agricultural Education; Wesley Tuetz, 
Nyack, Business and Distributive Educa- 
tion; Dorothy Fitzpatrick, Saratoga 
Springs, Home Economics Education; 
Paul Fromer, New York City, Industrial 
Arts Education; Mrs. Dorothy Thornton, 
Brooklyn, Industrial Education for Girls; 
David Allee, Farmingdale, Technical Edu- 
cation; and Benjamin Stern, Brooklyn, 
Vocational Industrial Education for Boys. 
C. Kenneth Beach, Ithaca, is Editor of 
Viewpoint, the quarterly publication of 
NYSVPAA. 


* * * 


© New officers of the West Virginia Branch 
of the AVA for the year 1949-50 are as 
follows: Mrs. Marie Kittle, Philippi, West 
Virginia, President ; Dwight Fowler, Wash- 
ington Irving High School, Clarksburg, 
West Virginia, Secretary-Treasurer. 








“OLIVER” BELT SANDER 





For better training and smoother work this low priced 
Belt Sander fills a distinct need in school shops. 
Sands stock up to 46x26”. Write for Bulletin 298, 


OLIVER MACHINERY COMPANY, GRAND RAPIDS 2, MICHIGAN 





| sion when Dr. Harold W. Stoke, Presider 








L. H. Dennis, AVA Executive Secretary, addresses 
NYSVPAA banquet 


® The annual convention of the Colorado 
Vocational Association was held at Estes 
Park, Colorado, in June. The following 
new officers of the trade and industries 
division were elected: W. R. Hickman, 
coordinator of vocational education, Long- 
mont, Chairman; Leland A. Benz, Direc- 
tor of Vocational Education, Pueblo Jun- 
ior College, Co-Chairman; H. E. Bowlds, 
Instructor, State Board for Vocational Ed- 
ucation, Denver, Secretary-Treasurer. 


®@ The first Tri-State Trade and Indus- 
trial Education Tournament was held at 
the South Carolina Area Trade School, 
Denmark, South Carolina last May. This 
event is planned to be continued as an an- 
nual affair, designed to create interest in 
vocational education. As a result of this 
meeting, the Southern Regional Trade and 
Industrial Educational Association was organ- 
ized. Officers elected were: F. O. Wood- 
ard, Supervisor of Trade and Industrial 
Education for Negroes for Mississippi, 
President; S. C. Smith, North Carolina 
Assistant State Supervisor for Trade and 
Industrial Education, Secretary; and E. M. 
Adams, South Carolina Industrial Educa- 
tion Teacher-Trainer, Treasurer. 

* * ok 


® More than 1,300 professional voca- 
tional education personnel and_ public 
school administrators attended the first 
Louisiana Vocational Conference held at the 
Louisiana State University, Baton Rouge, 
June 19-24, 1949. The conference was held 
under the direction of Mr. Shelby M. 
Jackson, State Superintendent of Public 
Education, Mr. Jack R. Gamble, State Di- 
rector of Vocational Education, and Dr. 
R. L. Davenport, Director of the School of 
Vocational Education at the Louisiana 
State University. 

The theme of the conference, 
tional Education in the Total School 
Community Program,” was featured ia 
all sectional groups throughout the week. 
In addition to local and state speak 
ers, several out-of-state personalities whi 
are considered authorities in their 1 
spective special fields in vocational edi 
cation participated in both general an 
sectional meetings. The conference mov: 
of to a good start at the first general se: 


“Voci- 


ee Boe 3.5 


of the Louisiana State University, em 
phasized the importance of training for 
homemaking and for training workers for 
industries; when Acting Governor William 
K. Dodd struck the keynote of the place 
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of vocational education in our state edu- 
cational system; and when Superintendent 
Shelby M. Jackson reminded the entire 
sudience of the place of vocational educa- 
tion in the total school community pro- 
gram. 

Prominent out-of-state speakers at sub- 
sequent general sessions were: D. M. 
Clements, Assistant Chief, Agricultural 
E ducation, United States Office of Educa- 
tion; E. » * Williams, AVA President; 
E. G. Ludtke, Field Representative, Voca- 
tional Education, United States Office of 
Education; and M. D. Mobley, Director 
of Vocational Education, Atlanta, Georgia. 


*x* * * 


® The annual banquet of the Peninsula 
industrial Education Club was held in New- 
port News, Virginia, on May 6th. AVA 
President E. L. Williams was introduced 
ag the guest speaker by Linscott Ballen- 
tine, Virginia Assistant State Supervisor 
of Trade and Industrial Education. Dr. 
B. H. Van Oot, Virginia State Supervisor 
of Trade and Industrial Education, also 
addressed the dinner meeting. About 50 
gifts, which had been donated by commer- 
cial firms, were given away by Miss Nettie 
T. Yowell, Virginia Assistant State Super- 
visor of Vocational Training for Girls and 
Women, 

Officers of the Peninsula Industrial Edu- 
cation Club, which was founded in 1936, 
are as follows: Cecil H. Erickson, Presi- 
dent; LeRoy F. Moore, Vice-President; 
Sam Kerr, Secretary and John W. Joyce, 
Treasurer. 





FORM BEND 
Master Jig 


For fast, accurate, 
forming and duplica- 
tion of intricate curves 
in metal strip, wire 
and tubing. 

Sturdy, accurate, quickly-adjustable. Eccentric 
center post rotates for fixed openings by six- 
teenths for stock from a few thousandths up to 
Y2-inch-thick by 1-inch-wide. Hold in vise, or 
use accessory cast-iron Base screwed to bench. 
Prices post-paid (send Check or Money Order, 
no COD's please): FORM BEND Master Jig 
$3.00; BASE $1.25; both for only $4.00. 
Sheffield Arms Co., Inc. @ Fairfield, Conn. 
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Left to right: Dr. John W. Melton, Baton Rouge pastor; William K. Dodd, Acting Governor of 

Louisiana; Shelby M. Jackson, Sup’t of Public Education in Louisiana; D. M. Clements, U. S. Office 

of Education; E. G. Ludtke, U. S. Office of Education; Harold W. Stoke, President Lovisiana State 
University; Jack R. Gamble, State Director of Vocational Education 


® DeWitt Hunt, Oklahoma A and M 
College, lectured on “The Modern Indus- 
trial Arts Curriculum” at the fifth annual 
Oklahoma Industrial Arts Clinic which was 
held May 30-June 3 at Camp Redlands, 
Oklahoma. 

* * * 


© The fifth annual meeting of the Wyo- 
ming Vocational A iati was held in 
Cheyenne, Wyoming, June 6-10, 1949. 
Speakers for the conference which con- 
sisted of two general sessions and a num- 
ber of sectional meetings, were: Dr. Royce 
Brewster, Assistant Chief of Occupational 
Information and Guidance, U. S. Office of 
Education; Dr. Maude W ‘lliamson, AVA 
Vice President for Home Economics; the 
Honorable A. G. Crane, Governor of the 
State of Wyoming; Miss Edna B. Stolt, 
Wyoming State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, and Dr. G. D. Humphrey, 
President of the University of Wyoming. 

New officers. were elected as follows: 
Robert Bishopp, Powell, President; Kath- 
erine Keisling, Lovell, Secretary-Treas- 
urer; Alice Ford, Cheyenne, President for 
Home Economics; A. M. Hartwig, Sheri- 
dan, President for Agriculture; Donald 
Shanor, Mt. View, President for Guidance; 
William Devitt, Casper, President for 
Trade and Industry; R. W. Thompson, 
Lander, President for Distributive Edu- 
cation. 
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The first of its 
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L. H. DENNIS EDITS SEPTEMBER 
“EDUCATION” 


Devoted to the field of vocational educa- 
tion, the September, 1949, issue of the 
magazine Education was edited by AVA 
Executive Secretary L. H. Dennis. Some 
excellent articles, prepared by various 
leaders in vocational education from sev- 
eral states, appear in this issue. Much of 


the material in these articles will prove to 
be helpful to our local and state leaders 
in vocational education. 


Conference Group at Cheyenne, June 1949: 
When writing advertisers please mention American Vocational Journal 
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TEACHING 
APPRENTICES 


and Preparing 


Training Materials 
by 


Miles H. Anderson 


Asst. State Supervisor of 
Instruction 
California Dept. of Education 


It is one thing for a tradesman 
to know the most effective way of 
performing his work. But it is an 
entirely different thing for him to 
know how to efficiently pass on this 
information to an apprentice. It 
is as uncommon to be a “natural 
born teacher" as it is to be a "na- 
tural born craftsman." They both 
require training. 

This book provides the tech- 
nology of teaching as it applies to 
the specialized field of teaching 
apprentices. For the beginner it 
will prove to be an invaluable 
source of techniques which will 
greatly increase his efficiency. The 
more experienced teacher will find 
the new ideas presented a great 
stimulus to further improvement. 

The carefully recorded experi- 
mental and research work on the 
preparation of training materials 
should prove of great value to any- 
one faced with the problem of 
teaching an occupation in which 
the published materials are in- 
adequate or nonexistent. 


List price $3.00 


Dept. W 365 

Please rush copy of TEACHING AP- 
PRENTICES AND PREPARING TRAIN- 
ING MATERIALS to me on 30 days’ exam- 
ination. 


AMERICAN TECHNICAL 
SOCIETY 


Publishers since 1898 


Drexel Ave. at 58th Street 
Chicago 37, Ill. 
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Chester L. Messmore, Manager of the School 
Division, International Textbook Company, re- 
ceives congratulations from Ralph L. Newing 
and Waldo Wright on his election as Captain 
of “The Ship,” national N ypeonenenen of firms 





exhibiting at educati ti Mr. 
Newing and Mr. Wright are » former Captains 
and are now Honorary Commodores. Captain 
Messmore will be installed on the Deck during 
the AVA Convention in Atlantic City, December 
6-10. Other officers elected by The Ship are: 
Charles Stoner, First Mate; Ernie Tresselt, Sec- 
ond Mate; Todd Jones, Log Officer; Bill Jenni- 
son, Purser; John Guthrie, Radio Operator; 
Robert Stucker, Steward. 


* * * 


Howard B. Gundersen, President of the 
Salt Lake Area Vocational School and 
prominent Utah vocational leader, left 
Washington July 7, 1949, for Germany. 
Mr. Gundersen will assist the Overseas 
Affairs Branch, Office of Military Govern- 
ment, U.S., in the further development of 
vocational education in Germany. He will 
return to the United States in the fall. 

* * x 

Harry C. Schmid, Secretary-Treasurer of 
the National Association of State Direc- 
tors of Vocational Education, and Director 
of Vocational Education in Minnesota, has 
returned from Germany where he com- 
pleted an assignment for the Office of Mili- 
tary Government, U'S. 


* * * 
A former Vice-President of the AVA for 
Agricultural Education, H. C. Fetterolf, 
Chief, Agricultural Education, Pennsyl- 


vania Department of Public Instruction, 
is also enroute to Germany for a short 
study of current progress in vocational 
agriculture training. Mr. Fetterolf visited 
Korea last year in a similar capacity. 

* ok Ox 

Dr. Maude Williamson, Vice-President of 
AVA for Home Economics and Professor 
of Home Economics at Colorado A & M 
College, has left for Japan to serve as 
Director of the Home Economics Pro- 
gram, Army Educational Service, with the 
object of developing a homemaking pro- 
gram in Japan. Dr. Williamson expects to 
be overseas for a two-year assignment. 

*x* * * 

Raymond W. Phipps has returned to the 
United States from Korea, where he served 
as Adviser in Vocational Education, De- 
partment of Education, United States 
Army Military Government in Korea. 

* 

Contributing to the success of the Mon- 
tana State College summer session for 
1949 in the field of vocational education 
was Oakley Furney, former Assistant Com- 
missioner of Vocational Education, State 


of New York, who conducted a course in 
the Philosophy of Vocational Education ; 
Dr. Robert Carey, Director of Guidance at 
Yonkers, N. Y., who conducted courses in 
educational vocational guidance; and Miss 
Eva Scully, State Supervisor, Home Eco- 
nomics Education, Phoenix, Arizona, who 
directed the home economics education 
curriculum workshop. 
* * * 





Howard E. Ziefle, President of Alpha Rho Chap- 
ter, and Herman Westerberg, President, Beta 
Epsilon Chapter, New Phi Delta Kappa officers 


Howard E. Ziefle, Past President of the 
Maryland Vocational Association (1946- 
47), was honored during the past scholastic 
year by being elected President of Alpha 
Rho Chapter (Johns Hopkins University), 
Phi Delta Kappa, men’s national honorary 
fraternity. A similar honor was bestowed 
upon Herman E. Westerberg, Instructor of 
Social Studies, General Vocational Schoo! 
No. 298, Baltimore, Maryland, who was 
elected President of Beta Epsilon (Uni- 
versity of Maryland) Chapter of Phi Delta 
Kappa. The American Vocational Asso- 
ciation is happy to join the Maryland Vo- 
cational Association in extending con- 
ae to Mr. Ziefle and Mr. Wester- 
Derg. 





M. Reed Bass, Director of the David Rankin 
Jr. School of Mechanical Trades, St. Louis, Mis- 
souri, was presented with a plaque signifying 
his selection as the ‘Outstanding St. Louis Citi- 
zen” for 1949 by the Veterans of Foreign Wars, 
Department of Missouri, Eleventh District. Mr 
Bass, left, is receiving the plaque from Vice 
Commander P. Donald Fisher, with Commander 
W. Lee Herron standing by. 


* * * 


fee G. Williams has been appointed pro- 
fessor and head of the industrial arts de- 
partment at Southeast Missouri State Col- 
lege, Cape Girardeau. He succeeds Dr 
Kenneth L. Bing, who has accepted th: 
chairmanship of industrial arts at East 
Carolina Teachers’ College, Greenvill 
North Carolina. 

Mr. Williams has been engaged in in- 
dustrial teacher-education for a number o! 
years at Westmar College, Le Mars, Iowa 
and Nebraska State Teachers College, 
Wayne. as well as in the department ai 
Cape Girardeau. 
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Books and Bulletins 











GENERAL 


American Education and International 
Tensions, prepared by The Educational 
Policies Commission of the National 
Education Association of the United 
States and the American Association of 
School Administrators. National Edu- 
cation Association of the United States, 
1201 Sixteenth St., N. W., Washington 
6, D. C., 1949. 54 pages, 25 cents. 

Here is a forecast of life in the second 
half of the twentieth century with sug- 
gestions for ways in which public schools 
may effectively meet new problems. 


‘ocational Education in Canada, prepared 

by the Department of Labour, Ottawa, 
Canada. King’s Printer and Controller 
of Stationery, Ottawa, Canada, 1949. 95 
pages. 
Intended to supplement an earlier bul- 
letin on the history of vocational education 
in Canada, the accumulated information 
in this booklet was obtained from forms 
which were filled in by the Provincial De- 
partments of Education. 


Labor in America, by Harold U. Faulkner 
and Mark Starr. Harper and Brothers, 
51 East 33rd St., New York 16, N. Y., 
1949. 338 pages. 


A complete history of labor, including 

he story of the birth and growth of unions, 
is is eeauabield in this text. Suggested activi- 
ties for study are featured at the end of 
each chapter. 








_MACHINING 
OF METAL 


By Robert E. Smith 


REVISED 1949. Clear, 

easy-to-understand 
instruction on the op- 
eration and care of the 
drill press, engine 
lathe, shaper, milling 
machine, tool grinder, 
universal grinder and 
power hack saw. Many 
illustrations show prop- 
er use of tools, posi- 
tion of operator and 
safety precautions. 
Units on how to 
sharpen the various tools and a good section 
on cutting gears, both bevel and spur. Several 
excellent projects. Cloth cover. 224 pages. 
$3.50. Send for approval copy. Clip this. 


“METALWORK, TECHNOLOGY AND 
PRACTICR’...5 056005 by O. A. Ludwig 
Complete 
hand and machine. 
illustrations. $4. 
“UNITS IN SHEET METALWORK” 

a Wien ae w arate aula by Robert E. Smith 





textbook on metalwork— 
400 pages, 662 


First course. Short teaching units. .80 


“UNITS IN BENCH METALWORK” 
ssinweeoeeeaee siete by Robert E. Smith 


Elementary bench metalwork. 80 


McKNIGHT McKNIGHT 


PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Dept. I, Market & Center Sts., Bloomington, Illinois 

















Vocational Education in a Democracy, by 
Charles A. Prosser and Thomas 


Quigley. American Technical Society, 
Chicago 27, Illinois, 1949. 575 pages, 
$6.50. 


This revision of a famous basic voca- 
tional text brings up to date the original 
work by Charles A. Prosser and C. R. 
Allen, first published in 1925. A distinc- 
tive and easily read discussion of the 
philosophy of vocational education, the 
revision retains the fundamental soundness 
of the original. It is an up-to-the-minute 
consideration of practical educational or- 
ganization and administration based on 
American economic, social and educa- 
tional philosophy—a major contribution 
to vocational education. Both authors 
have been outstanding in vocational edu- 
cation for many years. Dr. Prosser is 
well known for his famous “Prosser Reso- 
lution,” and Thomas H. Quigley, a former 
President of the American Vocational As- 
sociation, is Head of the Department of 
Industrial Education at the Georgia Insti- 
tute of Technology. 


AGRICULTURAL 


Pastures, by Lancaster, James, Bailey, and 
Harris. Turner E. Smith Company, 
Atlanta, Ga., 1949. 500 pages. 


This volume has been published in re- 
sponse to a demand on the part of teach- 
ers of vocational agriculture for a simple, 
yet authoritative text and ereference on 
pastures and feed forage crops. 


Agricultural Education in the Community 
School, by H. M. Hamlin. The Inter- 
state, Danville, Illinois, 1949. $3.75. 


This publication has been prepared by 
one of our leaders in vocational education, 
long experienced in the field of agricultural 
education. It contains many refreshing 
subjects concerning the various types and 
levels of service rendered by vocational 
education in agriculture. 


INDUSTRIAL 


Mathematics for Industry, by S. E. Rusi- 
noff. American Technical Society, Drexel 
Avenue at 58th Street, Chicago 37, 
Illinois. 519 pages. Illustrated. 


This text presents in simplified form all 
the mathematics most often needed in the 
field of practical engineering and machine 
shop practice. It concentrates on actual 
problems of engineering, shop, and drafting 
room. It applies arithmetic, algebra, 
geometry, trigonometry, and their various 
phases to jobs encountered in everyday 
industry. 


Motor Tune-up Manual, by Ralph Jay 
Everest. The Macmillan a ae 60 
Fifth Avenue, New York, N. , 1949. 
355 pages, $5. 50. 


In simple terms, this book explains how 
each part of the modern automobile engine 
works, how to discover causes of failure, 
and how to correct or prevent them. In 
the discussion of each part of the engine 
there are valuable lists of trouble symp- 
toms and their possible causes. There is 
a complete summary of the steps in both 
minor and major tune-up jobs, and a 
glossary of trade terms. 








Brand Tew! 


VISUAL AIDS 


WEAVER AND BOLLINGER 


Director of Training, and Pro- 
fessor of Industrial Teacher 
Training, New York State De- 
partment of Education. 


This new book, published in 
August, shows how to construct 
and use all visual aids—charts, 
graphs, models, film strips, mo- 
tion pictures. This is a practical 
approach to the visual aids prob- 
lem, full of new ideas and well- 
tested suggestions which have 
been developed and applied in 
the classroom. Illustrations are 
unusually generous and helpful. 
Special sections on sources of 
materials and equipment. All 
examples of visual aids and their 
uses are drawn from the field of 
vocational education. Let us 
send you this book on 30-day 
approval now. 


Fall Stand-bys 


Home CRAFTS HANDBOOK— 
Haines. Also available in 7 small 
books. 


MATHEMATICS OF THE SHOPS— 
McMackin and Shaver. Excellent 
Second Edition. 


MacuHInE SHop THEORY AND 
PracticE—Wagener and Arthur. 
Officially adopted for the Ford 
Motor Company Training De- 
partment. 


Swopr’s LEssons IN PRACTICAL 
E.ectriciry—Hausmann. 18th 
Edition. 


TELEVISION SIMPLIFIED—K iver. 


TELEVISION AND F-M REcEIVER 
Servicinc—Kiver. 


Home Mecuanics HAanpBOOK— 
Haines. Also available in 6 small 
books. 


ELEMENTARY Rapio SeRvICING— 
Wellman. 


an Hostiand. 


250 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 3 
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AMERICAN VOCATIONAL ASSOCIATION, INC. 


ATLANTIC CITY AVA CONVENTION 
DECEMBER 6 - 10, 1949 





APPLICATION FOR HOTEL RESERVATIONS 





HOUSING SECRETARY 
16 Central Pier 


Atlantic City, N. J. Haddon Hall 





HEADQUARTERS HOTELS: 


For State Directors, City Directors, AVA Executive Committee and Agri- 
cultural Education—Hotel Traymore 

For Home Economics Education—Hotel Dennis 

For Industrial, Industrial Arts, Distributive Education, Office Training, 
Vocational Guidance, and Vocational Rehabilitation—Hotel Chalfonte- 








Please reserve the following accommodations: 





First Choice, es 55 isa Sack moteumeaa ten merase Pain mOnes; TRUE sos Bouhaeas Coe counadtan patent 
SSISRUNNTD ACR MINEON: FMR 6 5 6-0. piaie'en6ies dlp oats wr Ate ajeiel> erereieie Baten Craies, “Mabel iss.fs. ccc. udikegakecseneeeaseae 
Rare AE, | PAEOEBNS 6 a5 osx 's 9 5 paseb ard hs Od Oe Soke SN ENCE; «= - TAGE i 6. boa ieee s we tlese aie eewedanenwee 

Soiticein sae Room(s) and Parlor for .......... persons, Rate $.......... 

SNS Combination (2 rooms with 1 bath) for .......... persons, Rate $.......... to $.......... per room. 

Mahe shiink Room(s) without bath for .......... persons, Rate $.......... to $.......... per room. 

ee Room(s) with bath for .......... persons, Rate $.......... to $.......... per room. 

cnoemae’ teartae Ace TAMO) i o.oo ssc scsi <nsisn5 vsie's vias neaseaes Pe TERN ia. 05.ase'w hin orale nears Oe eee ee 

PPE Aca haves cases ceSunnWaiesas APIDRESS ss ctcoe rites Komigdevins ciate. OUEY occ ce cacaeds ena STATE. cicavecve 


NOTE: You will receive confirmation direct from the hotel accepting the reservation when made. 








OFFICIAL HOTELS AND RATES* 


HEADQUARTERS HOTELS—Area A: 


SRNR cc icic seins bia Pe biesi cde Gh aisaasude sesuieneeins aewemwene Without bath 

With bath 

NINE UO a i iss Sits oo ae vay- wha yale ore eine ae pais Biel elers With bath 

COOPERATING HOTELS—Area A: 

READIN EV RNUIIRNI bo oi lo 0d 005 5d woe ces 'aecd os eis mioisinie wisiecelere Without bath 

With bath 

SIMI ico ons. 66 Scce 5550's sian aecisaubisncese ea eeeees With bath 

SO PMNPAINNS S's (51a slo 4 Wako. www eric wtoialicla srereniaiaioeiote sa ease pees With bath 

SO MNURINE 05.414 o's Sib win 05: Sie Sus araieiorece wee eewawreiewnee wiles With bath 

IPNINES Sosa sicai oso 24 b 41d 4 4 ws Oe RN RAR Ca ewe eens With bath 

HEADQUARTERS HOTELS—Area B and C: 

NENW so c05 big 3600's 5s s SA srnises aes Sonne anwieeet esse sicwe With bath 
IIR A aa ag les cata Sis San hae eve raneis re ania ara win ieln wie ssieleromiem Without bath 

With bath 

COOPERATING HOTELS—Area B and C: 

MENN RII oo a ics sa a5 6 BSF s he RS oralela Rial Onrarcinie SM erele inte Without bath 

With bath 

RR oss cashed Sees os balsas a Cae a ee weew ea tues wee With bath 
DGERIO MINNIE 65 <ii'c + sok. cse a oeuWenwnwiososneeislcea sues Without bath 

With bath 

SINR." ss pig. es Wate ow omlo ete oe aw ewes waleiedionee With bath 

MII cca5< ons aio cioo oss Bim oiclsle a piniere wee mie eee wieiewee With bath 
IRIN ROBE SS Sot. Ls oe eiere bie wale Malave we elwie meterole ele Without bath 

With bath 


* All rates given are European Plan. 
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SINGLE 
(per room) 


$4.00 
$6.00 to $9.00 
$7.00 to $10.00 


$4.00 
$5.00 to $9.00 
$5.00 and up 


$4.50 to $5.00 


$6.00 to $14.00 


$4.00 to $5.00 
$6.00 to $7.00 


$2.50 
$4.00 


$3.50 
$5.50 


$4.50 to $6.00 
$4.50 to $6.00 


$2.50 
$4.00 


DOUBLE 
(per room) 


$6.00 
$8.00 to $16.00 


$10.00 to $18.00 


$6.00 
$7.00 to $12.00 


$7.00 and up 

$7.00 to $10.00 
$7.00 to $12.00 
$8.00 to $14.00 


$8.00 to $18.00 


$6.00 to $7.00 
$9.00 to $14.00 


$4.00 
$5.50 to $6.00 


$7.00 to $9.00 


$6.00 
$7.50 to $8.00 


$7.00 to $8.00 
$7.00 to $10.00 


$4.00 
$5.50 to $6.00 

















All Aboar The A.V.A. Special Convention Train 





































UNITED STATES 
TRAVEL AGENCY 


(Not a Government Agency) 


807 FIFTEENTH ST., N. W., WASHINGTON 5, D.C. 


STERLING 5420 


via New York City 


To the A.V.A. Convention in 
ATLANTIC CITY 






a 


DECEMBER 6th to DECEMBER 10th 


It’s not too early to make plans NOW! 
@ LET'S GET TOGETHER... 
@ MEET OLD FRIENDS... 


& A n : | j 


@ COPACABANA — DINNER, 
DANCING, SHOWS ... 


2 
@ MAKE NEW FRIENDS ... 


@ EXCHANGE IDEAS... 


@ 3 DAYS IN NEW YORK 
1 


@ TICKETS TO BROADWAY'S 
SMASH HIT SHOWS... 


Please send detailed folder describing the interesting 


RADIO CITY MUSIC 
HALL... 


TELEVISION & RADIO NET- 
WORK BROADCASTS ... 


OBSERVE ACTIVE VOCA- 
TIONAL SCHOOLS IN NEW 
YORK CITY... 


DO YOUR CHRISTMAS 
SHOPPING IN NEW YORK 
CITY'S FINEST STORES... 


Convention Special Tour. 


NAME ..... 
STREET 


a 


Address all inquiries to: 


N. SIDNEY NYHUS, Manager, A.V.A. Convention Special 
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THE BARRETT . 
BRAKE SERVICE TRAINING ~\_ 
SYSTEM 1S USED BY: 


David Rankin School of Mechanical Trades 
Dunwoody Institute 
Salina Vocational School 


South Georgia Trade and Vocational School 
...and many other: 





The State of Illinois Vocational Instructors Conference after com- 
pleting a program of specialized Brake Service Training during 
1948. The Barrett Brake School has conducted similar programs 
in the States of Louisiana, New Jersey, Connecticut and Kentucky 
during the first seven months of 1949. 

Arrow 1 identifies Mr. C. R. Wright, Supervisor of Trades and 
Industry, State of Illinois; Arrow 2, Mr. E. J. Simon, Director of 
Vocational Education, State of Illinois. 


ie | 


BARRETT BRAKE SCHOOL 


Division of Barrett Equipment Company 


2019 CASS AVE. - 


ST. LOUIS 6, MO. 


AUTOMOTIVE VOCATIONAL SCHOOLS 


A COMPLETE 
BRAKE TRAINING 
PROGRAM 

IW A 


SINGLE PACKAGE 


Why prepare your own training material? You can 
take advantage of an opportunity to obtain this com- 
plete, ready-to-use, brake service training program 


which includes everything you need: 


@ instruction Manual @ Instructors Guide 


@ Film Strips @ Study Questions 


@ Written Tests © Equipment Operating Instructions 


@ Photos and instructions for the building of visual 
aids on the following brake systems: 


Air — Hydrovac— Electric —Hydraulic 


Nothing else is required for a complete curriculum in precision 
brake service training. Each manual and film strip contain all 
the easy-to-understand illustrations and text matter necessary. 


Every automotive instructor should have this entire Barrett Brake 
Service Training Program — proven by use in vocational schools 
everywhere, in hundreds of class sessions, and approved by 
every leading automobile manufacturer. 


BARRETT BRAKE SCHOOL 
2019 Cass Ave., St. Louis 6, Mo. 


Please furnish complete information on the “Package” Training 


Program for vocational instructors. 


DLUME 








